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Thomas E. Garde, O.P. 


T was with deep regret that we learned of the death in Rome of 
| the Very Reverend Thomas E. Garde, O.P., English-language 
Assistant to the Master General of the Dominican Order, ex- 
Provincial of the Irish province. DOCTRINE AND LIFE owes a great 
deal to Father Garde. It was already in partial existence—as a 
section of the Jrish Rosary—when he became Provincial of the 
Irish province, and it was due in no small measure to his initiative 
and encouragement that, soon after, in February 1951, it was 
launched as a separate review. During his time as Provincial he 
was always generous with help and encouragement, nor did he 
cease to manifest his keen interest in the magazine after his duties 
took him to live in Rome. He would indeed have welcomed the 
announcement (see Chronicle) of our hopes of making DOCTRINE 
AND LIFE a monthly. 


He was a kindly, accessible man and a man of great wisdom and 
holiness. His was an essentially priestly character; and it would 
seem that Divine Providence wished to underline that quality in 
our memories of him by taking him to his reward on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. It was fitting that 
he should have died in Rome.and have been buried in his beloved 
Santa Sabina. He was un Romano dei Romani, for most of his 
priestly life was spent there. Yet he had lived long enough in Ireland 
to earn the affection and respect of a.great many people, of priests 
and nuns in particular. One monument to his memory in Ireland 
are the Glenstal Liturgical Congresses. It was he who first broached 
the idea and who persuaded the Benedictine Fathers—‘‘over a cup 
of coffee’, as Dom Placid Murray likes to recall—to start them. 


May he rest in peace. We earnestly commend his soul to the 
prayers of our readers. 
THE EDITOR 


“Thou Shalt Love” 


The following is the final chapter of an important new book by Mer. 
Suenens, Amour et Maitrise de Soi, an English translation of which 
will probably be published at a later date. The book is a masterly 
discussion of the Christian conception of love and marriage, against 
the background of mounting populations, economic difficulties and 
intensive propaganda for unnatural birth control. The book will be 
reviewed later in DOCTRINE AND LIFE. The present translation— 
published here with His Lordship’s kind permission—is by Father 
Liam Walsh, O.P. 


-++ LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 
Auxiliary Bishop of Malines 


HE entire law of God is summed up in these words—thou 
shalt love. This love goes out in two directions, towards God 
and towards our neighbour. Yet, there is no question of two 

loves. “Duo praecepta, una caritas’”, said a Father of the Church: 
there are two precepts to be observed, but it is the same love which 
inspires both. In these pages we have meant to help in saving and 
restoring the holiness of that love, caught as it is in the grips of 
human frailty. 

The demon does everything he can to desecrate love; he strives to 
prevent Christians from speaking out and from passing on to the 
world, like a beacon in the night, the pure doctrine of genuine love, 
issued from the heart of God. The silence of teachers, the silence of 
parents, the silence of so many Christians whose mission it is to 
speak—what a tragedy! Whereas the word of the Lord, here more 
than anywhere, is imperative, “‘The truth shall make you free”. 
It is in rediscovering the real meaning of love that one finds the 
true liberty of the children of God. Thou shalt love—the Gospel 
itself is but the development of these words: they are the beginning 
of the Christian life, because the Holy Spirit at Baptism enkindles 
in our hearts a new love which is called the theological virtue of 
charity; they mark the end, because the Last Judgment will bear on 
that single question, what have you made of the love which should 
have burned in your heart?; they make up all the course of life 
between. When Jesus said: ‘‘I have come to cast fire upon the earth 
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and how greatly I desire that it be even now enkindled!”” he was 
thinking of the fire of love. 

We must keep alight this flame which God, having kindled it as a 
living torch from his own heart, has offered to us. We must pass it 
on to others. Every home set up here on earth is an out-post that 
must carry on a stage further that warmth and brightness. And 
those who give up human love, motivated by a higher love of God 
and of their fellow men, do so precisely in order to teach others how 
to guard that flame, wavering as it is under many hostile winds that 
seek to blow it out. 

Thou shalt love—the cardinal virtues are nothing if charity does 
not inspire them. Justice without love is a denial of justice, because 
as Joubert says, a man can only be just to those he loves. Prudence 
without love is pusillanimity, for prudence is only worthy of the 
name when it knows how to take risks in the interests of love. 
Fortitude without love is brutality, because real fortitude is simply 
love willing to labour for goodness and make it triumph. Temperance 
without love is mediocrity and empty show, because self-mastery 
must be altogether at the service of love. Such is the true image of 
chastity in the mind of God. 

Thou shalt love—a saying as simple as God himself, a focus of 
unity in our lives. For, what God asks is that we should love all our 
brethren, as he does, with one single love. Love radiates in concentric 
circles, spreading always wider until it reaches the ends of the earth; 
the next-door neighbour gives way to someone farther off, and so 
on. But our love must always be one and the same. 

This love will be translated into action in various ways, as is the 
predilection of God himself. Its expressions will vary according to 
different situations and the degree of intimacy they involve. They 
will range from the conjugal embrace of man and wife to the smile 
and handshake we give a stranger. But they are variations on the 
same basic theme. They are a single impulse, a fountain springing 
forth from God and returning again in myriad ways of being 
faithful to the same law of the Lord. 

Thou shalt love—it is the saying which flashes in the heavens like 
the star of the Magi, like the flaming symbol of apostolic times, 
which God wishes to be the distinguishing feature of his Church 
and of his disciples. ‘““See how they love one another’”—was it not 
the first argument which the sight of the first disciples drove home 
to the crowd at Jerusalem and set off the movement of conversion? 
“See the kind of love I teach you”’, repeats the Church to succeeding 
generations, “‘and see too what it costs me’’. Did she not lose England 
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at the time of Henry VIII rather than sacrifice the indissolubility 
of love which the Master had entrusted to her as a deposit? Is she 
not prepared again today to let go the thousands who find her words 
too hard and who turn their backs on her? But see her too, ready 
to open wide her arms, hopefully, to all the prodigals who, having 
sampled the pleasures of this world, now hunger and are homesick 
for their father’s house; like those young Scandinavians who, blasé 
with everything, confessed to a passing Catholic priest, “we have no 
choice left but between suicide and Catholicism”. 

Thou shalt love—that is the appeal which the Church makes to 
the modern world in an attempt to make it rediscover something 
about which it has come to know less and less, heartfelt joy. Sexual 
disorder, public or clandestine, is to a large extent responsible for 
the sadness of men: moral abandon saps, weakens, dulls. The 
unrestrained quest of pleasure smacks of emptiness and nothingness. 
Self-control and loyal obedience to the commandments of God is 
the only key that opens to men that kingdom, ever new and un- 
explored like God himself, which is called joy. We must decide. 
Nature takes it upon herself to tell us our true purpose. Listen to 
these few lines of Bergson; they have been corroborated by every 
line of this book. “‘Philosophers who have speculated on the meaning 
of life and on the destiny of man have not sufficiently noted that 
nature itself has taken the trouble to inform us on the point. She 
warns us by a very precise sign when our destination has been 
reached. This sign is joy. I say joy; I do not say pleasure... . 
Pleasure is only a device thought up by nature for the benefit of 
living things, to ensure them conservation of life; it does not 
indicate the direction in which life is aimed. Wherever there is joy, 
there is creation; the richer the creation the deeper the joy”. 

So we come back again, seeing perhaps in a new light, to the 
words of the Master (words which are sometimes quoted in complaint 
and in opposition to the intransigence of the Church): “My yoke 
is sweet and my burden light’. In spite of occasional tragic cases 
which are thought to belie them, these words do not deceive. But 
to pierce the darkness we need the eye of faith. It is hard to believe 
in the sun when the clouds hang low and heavy. Yet the sun is 
always there, faithful and sure. This discovery will be a great 
source of peace and joy for those who suffer. For, the guarantee of 
the Master ‘“‘my yoke is sweet and my burden light” holds against 
all appearances to the contrary; it remains true for all time and in all 
situations. Nothing that happens can belie those words. Those 
words command what happens, dominate events, create them; they 
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will be verified, if need be, by a miracle. The only condition is that 
we abandon ourselves to them, like the Blessed Virgin who, at the 
Annunciation expressed her total obedience to the plan of God in 
this single word: “Be it done unto me according to thy word”. 
Mary was fashioned by the Word in her innermost being: the joy 
of her Magnificat is the song of her fidelity. 

Every Christian who obeys the law of God has the key of serenity 
and joy, in so far as he submits dutifully to all the demands of the 
Law. Christianity as such is the source of happiness for the in- 
dividual, for the family, for society. The law of the Gospel, lived 
in all its implications, establishes in us a joy and a peace of which 
Jesus said: ‘‘the world knows it not, but no man can take it away”’. 

All this is true, particularly of the law of the Lord in married life: 
a law of control and self-forgetfulness, a law of fidelity and in- 
dissolubility, a law which seems hard to egoism and human fickleness. 
This is, nevertheless, the cost of domestic happiness for mankind, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary and of situations which, 
humanly speaking, are sometimes hopeless and for the moment 
insoluble. Then more than ever must obedience be deeply rooted 
in divine faith. A Christian soul, lucid and courageous in faith, 
seeking to understand better the demands of this conjugal morality 
once wrote me these lines; they re-echo wonderfully, in terms of 
actual experience, the promise of the Master. “‘All I want to know 
is what is the will of God in this matter? For, obedience to that will, 
however difficult it may seem to one who judges it from the outside 
is in the last analysis the easy way. To one who obeys the necessary 
graces will be given and they will give life to the soul. It is the weight 
of sin which alone is heavy to bear and which bows down body 
and soul more and more according as it increases. The yoke of 
Jesus is always sweet and light when it is accepted fully; no one 
can snatch from the soul that supernatural joy which has its source 
in God. Martyrdom of any kind, even in its least spectacular form 
of domestic persecution, can be easily borne. If we have difficulty in 
understanding those words: ““My yoke is sweet and my burden 
light” is it not because we forget that love makes sweet and precious 
what in itself is hard to bear? The Lord, who is love incarnate, 
takes possession of the soul and gives a joy which cannot be stifled by 
anything created whatsoever, neither by deceit nor by failure nor by 
treachery nor by disappointment. There is in us an inner abode where 
joy reigns unspoiled. I have felt it very personally all through my 
life, to such an extent that I can say that I do not know what 
suffering is, that I have never suffered. The only really lacerating 
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suffering is the martyrdom of a soul who has neither faith, hope 
nor charity’. 

Not everyone has achieved a divine faith of such fine temper and 
of such logic. But every Christian should aim at it and should know 
that this is the price of peace of heart and of joy. In clinging to the 
will of God, that will which is not arbitrary but the very expression 
of God’s personal love for him, the Christian knows that he realises 
his supreme purpose; and he will find joy. This joy eclipses pleasures, 
as the rising sun blots out the artificial lights. The Christian owes 
the world the witness of his joy, the joy that is born of the Holy 
Spirit, the fruit of love in the state of grace. 


Christian Attitudes 


The following is the first part of a discussion of two basic, divergent 
attitudes, which profoundly affect Christians’ outlook and activities, 
especially in the apostolate. The discussion is based on Canon Gustave 
Thils’s important Christian Attitudes, which was published by Scepter 
Publications, Dublin. Father Kelly, whose article on ‘‘Solid Virtue in 
Ireland” in the October 1959 issue of DOCTRINE AND LIFE attracted 
considerable attention, is spiritual director at Belvedere College, Dublin. 


JOHN C. KELLY, S.J. 


Attitudes by Canon Gustave Thils, professor at the University 
of Louvain, is such a book. Its English translation is now 
published by Scepter Press (Sharon Collection). 

Christian Attitudes is a compressed analysis of two basic and 
contemporary attitudes to the Faith and the apostolate. To those 
who rightly believe that Catholicism, understood and lived, must 
be imbued with common-sense and freed from fanaticism, it will 
bring light and clarification. The problems with which Canon Thils 
deals are relevant in Ireland. The main trends studied in the book 
are discernible here even though we are not always conscious of 
the direction in which our own version of Catholicism is leading. 

Canon Thils speaks of three kinds of Christian: the “‘liberal’’, 
the “incarnation” and the “transcendent”. It is with the last two 


Raita does a book appear that must be read. Christian 
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types that he is mainly concerned because he dismisses the “liberal” 
Catholic in a few lines as insignificant: a left-over from the last 
century. 


The “liberal” Christian is he who “‘fulfils lhis religious duties and 
lives an independent lay-existence” (p. 7). He has been called (by 
analogy, perhaps, with the Sunday-painter or the Sunday-golfer) a 
Sunday-Catholic. For one reason or another—because he is intel- 
lectually incurious, morally lazy, uneducated in religion, simply 
made of inferior material or, more commonly perhaps, the blameless 
victim of circumstances—the “‘liberal’ Catholic is not concerned 
with Catholicism as a philosophy of life, as a force that should 
direct his secular life or move the whole of human society. Catholicity 
will, he hopes, bring him to heaven in the end and for the rest he 
does not care a straw. As often as not, his is no doctrinaire position. 


‘Liberal’ indifference is less common among Christians nowadays 
because the impact of fascism and Communism—made real by 
world wars hot and cold—enforced the conviction that one’s way of 
thinking can affect one’s physical well-being in a very real way. 
The timid and ill-instructed Catholic has become less common as 
Catholicism acquires more and more prestige. ‘Liberal’? Catholics, 
then, can be dismissed from this discussion once we remember that 
they still exist—even in Ireland—not as a force but as an inertia. 


Canon Thils, then, deals mainly with “incarnation” and “‘trans- 
cendent’”’ Christianity. His thesis is that both contain positive 
elements that are sound and truly Christian. These good elements 
do not exclude one another but, on the contrary, they are comple- 
mentary: they must be blended together to make a complete and 
rounded Christianity. On the other hand, both “incarnation” and 
“‘transcendent’”’ mentalities, in their extreme form, tend to be 
partial and incomplete. “Transcendent” Christians are prone to 
reject what is good as well as what is suspect in the “incarnation” 
attitude and vice-versa. Both kinds of Catholic are liable to throw 
out the baby with the bath-water: an inadvertence endemic to 
criticism. Canon Thils writes against two extreme positions within 


1. It should be evident from Father Kelly’s definition that the term “‘liberal 
Catholic’? has nothing to do with doctrinaire liberalism in any of its forms. 
Neither has the term anything to do with what has been called the “liberal 
ethic’’ nor, obviously, with those Catholics who are, in the best sense of the 
word ‘‘broadminded,” insofar as, for example, their sympathy with and 
appreciation of literature is in advance of the unreading bulk of the Catholic 
population.—Editor. 
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Catholicity and his plea is that what is genuine participates in both 
extremes and lies between them. 

As might be expected, “incarnation” Christianity has to do with 
the mystery of the Incarnation. Because God became Man, entered 
into this world and took on the human condition, “incarnation” 
Catholics are inspired to bring Christian values to bear on every 
aspect of secular life. “Human nature, therefore, having been 
assumed (by Christ), the whole order of creation is brought into 
intimate contact with the Divinity. That is why those Christians 
who seek to carry Christianity into the whole of society and into 
the whole of creation, have turned to the term ‘incarnation’... 
‘Incarnation’ in human communities and societies means that these 
will be directed from the inside (4y Christian principles), their driving 
force controlled, their structure, inner laws, their mind, soul, 
atmosphere and influence transformed’”’ (pp. 17-18). The secular 
milieu in which the Catholic lives must be Christianised. The 
“incarnation’”’ Catholic is one with whom we are familiar in Ireland. 
The attitude predominated in Europe between the years 1920 and 
1940. 

Historically the movement arose out of dissatisfaction with the 
dualism that prevailed in the nineteenth century. Religion was 
divided from secular life by the older “‘liberal’? Catholic. The aim 
of “‘incarnation”’ Christians—inspired and encouraged by successive 
Popes from the time of Leo XI[I—was to create a new civilisation 
(a ‘‘vast number of doctrinal, sentimental, legal and institutional 
values’’) inspired by Christianity. 

So it was that, in the years, between the wars, we saw a remarkable 
refreshment of Catholic life. The impressive corpus of Catholic 
sociology was constructed. The sanctity of marriage as a sacramental 
and sanctifying way of life was stressed as was the Christianising of 
communities, institutions, professions, trades and crafts. Catholic 
Action became a force to be reckoned with in the first years of the 
Mission de Paris and the J.O.C. Secular life was made to feel the 
impact of Christianity and the whole conception was, and is, 
splendid and completely valid. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive”. Those who grew up in the 
thirties will remember the immense hopefulness of those times. 
Christianity had come out of the ghetto. Being a Catholic was not 
a thing to be ashamed of in this second spring when Catholic 
intellectuals were winning respect everywhere for their ideas. In 
Ireland too—although the enthusiasm had a slightly different 
flavour—it began to be felt that the Irish Catholic could indeed lift 
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up his head and, with the dwindling of Protestant dominion, 
influence the development of a new Catholic State. 

The enthusiasm was symbolised and given point by Pius XI’s 
institution of the feast of Christ the King. The Kingship of Christ 
is a key-idea for “incarnation” Catholics. Christ is King not merely 
in heaven but on ‘earth: not "merely as’God but as Man also. His 
Kingship should be visible. 'He possesses and exercises life-giving 
authority in the sacraments and in the teaching of truth but, as well, 
he has the right to direct the temporal order. This last authority 
Christ does not choose to exercise directly but Christians must see 
to it that, slowly but surely, Christ’s authority in temporal matters 
is accepted and recognised. 

“Incarnation” Christianity has a solid theological foundation. 
It is built on the truths that whatever God created he found good, 
that the Incarnation is God’s seal on the fundamental goodness of 
human nature, that original sin is a deprivation and not an essential 
distortion or defiling of human nature. It takes into account that 
all are called to share in the Divine Life: the supernatural life 
restored to us by Christ. It bases itself on the temporal and visible 
mission of the Church which has the power, as a perfect society, 
to sanctify, pass laws and cule effectively. 

Inspired, then, by the idea of Christ’s Kingship, “incarnation” 
Catholics set forth to “conquer” the world for their King. This 
“crusade” appealed largely to the younger generation because it 
corresponded with their natural enthusiasm. Young Catholics hoped 
for visible results soon: even within their own generation. Their 
achievements were great but some, no doubt, were disappointed 
with the results: meagre in comparison with the expectations so 
confidently entertained. 


Gradually—it was a real purification of thought achieved by the 
“incarnation”? Christians themselves—it came to be seen that the 
idea of “conquest” might have overtones that were not genuinely 
Christian. What did the jargon of “conquest” mean? If it meant 
being “militant” in too military a manner was it a Christian ideal? 
If it meant the use of moral coercion or a disregard for the in- 
dividual person amounting to a tactless spiritual bulldozing or even 
—worst of all—a swapping of violence for violence could it be said 
to represent Christian values? 

So, after the more violent forms of “‘conquest” were found to 
induce a stubborn passive resistance in those to be “conquered”, 
the terminology came to be changed. No longer “‘conquest” but 
“bearing witness” was the correct Christian attitude. It was said, 
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with some reason, that “‘bearing witness” was merely “conquest” 
under another name because it was intended that the witness borne 
should compel acceptance. 

“Technique” is another “incarnation” word. “Incarnation” 
Christians set in motion “what is to some extent a ‘publicity 
campaign’ for the Kingship of Christ and Christianity in general” 
(p. 15). Newspapers, posters, pamphlets, songs and slogans, marches, 
processions, mass-meetings and congresses on regional, national and 
international scales were used. The principle is that the forces of 
modern propaganda should not be left exclusively in the hands of 
the godless since—being morally indifferent in themselves—they 
could be used in the cause of religion. Catholic publicity should be 
second to none, even in the commercial world, in its technical 
brilliance. Again, the positive content of such an idea is sound. 

“Incarnation” Christians restored something very healthy to 
Christian thinking when they stressed what they called the secondary 
norms of morality or Christian activity. These norms are evangelical 
and some of them had been watered down or forgotten. 

The primary norm of morality is conceived as “*. . . the Holy 
Ghost who guides the faithful Christian at the very centre of his 
soul or as theological charity whose basic impulsion can only be 
directed towards the good desired by God: Ama et fac quod vis”’ (p. 
22). Secondary norms are “. . . those indications, revealed and 
evangelical, which more immediately determine the form and object 
of apostolic work. Thus ‘any man who is angry with his brother 
must answer for it before the court of justice .. . I tell you you shall 
not bind yourself by any oath at all... if he is ready to go to law 
with thee over thy coat, let him have it and thy cloak with it’.... 
The whole gospel is full of these concrete, precise directions which 
show exactly by what paths the inspiration of the Holy Ghost enters 
when charity is truly Christian. .. .”’ (p. 23). 


To call attention to these texts is to insist on a more literal 
following of the gospel teaching. Such insistence is excellent. One 
must not however isolate texts by failing to examine their meaning 
in the light of other relevant passages of scripture. For example: 
in spite of the general prohibition of swearing, Our Lord, when 
adjured on oath, confessed his Divinity to the High Priest (Matt. 
16:63-64). Neither, in interpreting scripture texts, should one be 
guilty of what I have called “insulating knowledge” (Furrow, July 
1959). That is to say one must not confine one’s concept of Christian- 
ity to what is revealed in scripture alone while neglecting tradition, 
the ordinary teaching of the Church, dogmatic and moral theology 
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and, even, valid human knowledge which is proven common-sense. 
I shall return to this point. 

For the “incarnation” Christian religion must express itself in 
action. Charity, theological life and, by definition, asceticism imply 
action. In particular it was felt that charity had been removed too 
far from the market place and confined to presbyteries, monasteries 
and Catholic coteries. The idea that charity demanded a sympathetic 
understanding of the great world and the people in it had, it was 
contended, been lost. As a result, the love of the neighbour inclined 
to be unrealistic: little concerned with practical remedies for the 
world’s suffering. Because nineteenth century “‘liberal’’ Christians 
had been too ready to accept an evil milieu and social injustice as 
inevitable, as the will of God, as something simply to be borne 
with (almost in the spirit of Lassalle’s Iron Law of wages) charity 
had been ineffective. It had, at the best, been concerned with 
palliatives rather than radical cures: with alms rather than with 
social reform. By working to restore to society the true principles of 
justice and charity the Catholic would take his right position in the 
secular world. And, in such a life a realistic charity, the “‘incar- 
nation”? Christian believed he had found the type of spirituality 
best suited to a life lived in the midst of an indifferent or hostile 
society. 

From the point of view of charity or service to the community 
there is a divine meaning in every kind of work: professions, 
industry, trade. For each there is a specifically Christian view-point 
and attitude by which witness is borne to the truth. Family life is 
sacramental (in the sense that it begins with and is blessed by a 
sacrament and is, therefore, a source of sanctifying grace) and, as 
well, married life is, if properly lived, profoundly mortifying. All 
things, that are not intrinsically evil, said the “‘incarnation’”’ Christian, 
can be brought into the service of God and become means of 
sanctification: all things can be made one in Christ. For example, 
the natural and spontaneous dynamism of men in society (showing 
itself in comradeship and solidarity of interest) is good in itself and 
capable of being subsumed into the universe of the supernatural. 
Thus is the “incarnation of spiritual values” brought about. 

Training is necessary for this sort of social activity. Various 
schemes and techniques are put forward (of which the J.O.C. 
See, Judge, Act is an example) in which Christians must te trained. 
“Incarnation” Christians like to point out that two very different 
spiritualities were needed by St. Anthony in his desert and by St. 
Paul in the cities: different spiritualities and techniques required 
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by different apostolates. There is some danger here of the spiritual 
life becoming a means merely for the apostolate: of piety becoming 
merely an auxiliary to good works. This criticism has been made 
but, in fact, some of the failures of “incarnation” Christianity were 
due to another—perhaps related—cause. European Catholic Action 
in some places was not sufficiently grounded in elementary apolo- 
getics, Christian doctrine and solid virtue. The real danger was that, 
under the pressure of urgency, the spiritual fundamentals were not 
firmly laid. 

“Incarnation”’ Christianity, for very good and valid reasons, is 
an optimistic movement. The lack of orientation in man which leads 
to his misuse of created things can be remedied by Christ’s grace. 
Again, although the Beatific Vision is the consummation of human 
life, the life of heaven really begins in the life of faith. Man’s destiny 
is eschatological, to be perfected only in the next life, but while 
living in this world—and by living in this world—man begins, in a 
seedlike way, the perfect life of heaven. Human life, then, is full of 
meaning. Finally, even physical suffering has been swallowed up in 
the triumph of the Cross. The suffering of the innocent, although 
still deeply mysterious, has now, when joined to Christ’s sacrifice, 
a meaning and an incalculable value. 

In its broad lines “‘incarnation’’ Christianity is soundly based on 
Catholic teaching. Its positive elements represent a correct and 
necessary Christian attitude. It has however been sharply criticised 
by “transcendent” Christians whose whole way of life and thinking 
is, indeed, a reaction against the “‘incarnation”’ mentality. Before 
we consider the “transcendent” position in itself it is necessary to 
consider the direct criticism of “incarnation”? Catholicity. Some of 
these criticisms I have already mentioned, now we must see them 
all. It will be necessary also to write in criticism of the critics. 

Valid in general as “‘incarnation’’ Christianity is, “it was practically 
inevitable that Christians, giving all their attention to a definite 
evil, and having one specific purpose, should eventually alter slightly 
the Christianity they represented” (p. 31). “Incarnation” Christian- 
ity was at least prone to exclusiveness: to the neglect of some part 
of the Christian revelation. ‘“There results from this a degree of 
specialisation, a stiffening at times of positions, a neglect also of 
values which are complementary though equally essential, slightly 
distorted viewpoints on ideas, or in attitudes, or above all in 
‘mentalities’ ’”’ (p. 31). 

To begin with, it has been said that “incarnation” Christians, 
because of their devotion to Christ the King, have over-humanised 
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their thinking about Jesus at the expense of his Divinity. As a 
consequence they may appear to express themselves as if—in the 
manner of pre-Christian Jews—they believed in a temporal messian- 
ism. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. If Christ is thought of as 
a powerful man of the world there is danger that his gentleness and 
patience (not usually associated with worldly power) may be 
forgotten. Against this it must be remembered that Christ is human 
(the spirituality of the Sacred Heart is built on this truth) and one 
must not concentrate on his Divinity to the exclusion of the Sacred 
Humanity. Christ’s love, gentleness and patience appear most 
clearly in the “humanistic”? devotion to the Sacred Heart: devotion 
to the human and Divine love Jesus has for men. Neither side can 
be neglected but “transcendent” Christians—as will appear—are 
inclined to be anti-humanistic. One can over-humanise one’s 
Christology but one can also under-humanise it and both extremes 
are faulty. 

A big danger “‘transcendent’’ Christians see in the “incarnation” 
position (arising out of a criticism of “‘conquest’’) is that, because 
of its prefabricated apostolic techniques, it may tend to force 
individuals into moulds that restrict and limit personal idiosyn- 
cracies. ““Transcendent”’ Christians, because of the great respect 
they have for the individual person, distrust very highly organised 
forms of religion or apostolate. They find that ‘“‘incarnation”’ 
methods tend to be mass methods: lacking in delicacy and coarse. 
It must be admitted, for instance, that the indiscreet behaviour of 
some lay-people who undertake to see that their fellow Catholics 
practise their religion has stirred up resentment and turned people 
against the whole idea of the lay-apostolate. More serious, perhaps, 
is what is likely to happen when Catholic lay-people, only moderately 
instructed in the faith, set out to convert Protestants to Catholicism. 

God, say “‘transcendent”’ Christians quite correctly, has at his 
disposal an infinite number of ways for dealing with people. To 
force someone into a preconceived mould, to approach him in a 
stereotyped way may be to degrade the uniqueness of a human 
personality and to over-simplify one’s notions of God’s ways with 
men. Planned methods of conversion, dear to the “incarnation” 
heart, ignore the multiple ways God can use: ignore the trans- 
cendence of God. God’s ways cannot be reduced to human schemes 
and systematisations. They are—apart from some very elementary 
principles—heterogeneous and unpredictable. In the working of 
grace one must always be ready for the unexpected and the un- 
foreseen. Over-stereotyping, then, and over-organisation have their 
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dangers. But, we must point out, a certain amount of the right kind 
of uniformity and organisation is necessary if one is to deal with 
large numbers of men. When the organisers are enlightened enough 
to be pliable and to bend to to genuine individual needs, then, 
the uniformity is good. 

Out of the “transcendent” concern for the rights of individuals 
to individual treatment one curious opinion arises. Some claim 
that Catholic Action (an “incarnation” thing) is, in spite of appear- 
ances, a new form of clericalism. That is to say they criticise Catholic 
Action because, although apparently a movement for the laity, it is 
subject to clerical control and therefore subject to the clerical 
pattern of thought. “One gloomy soul was wont to remark that in 
inventing Catholic Action the hierarchy had achieved the wonderful 
tour-de-force of reinforcing its clericalism while announcing the 
advancement of the laity inside the Church” (p. 36). 

The truth here is that the wise priest allows the layman in Catholic 
Action to think for himself. The contribution of the laity to Catholic 
Action should always be a genuine one. The clergy should be big- 
minded enough to accept, from the laity, ideas that are fruitful and 
in full harmony with the teaching of the Church. 


At the same time, as priests know only too well, the laity is not 
always well-informed on Catholic faith and morals. In this sphere 
the priest is a professional man and the lay-person, except in special 
circumstances, is an amateur. Amateur theology (that is theology 
as understood by anyone who has not had an academic theological 
training or its equivalent) is, as any priest can tell you, a dangerous 
and harmful business. Co-operation is different. The laity and the 
priest should co-operate: the layman exposing the facts of the 
problems, the priest supplying the principles by which problems 
must be solved and guiding the application of those principles. 

The ‘“‘techniques” of some “‘incarnation” Christians seem to their 
critics to be little better than a collection of gimmicks. “Incarnation” 
propaganda, they say, wearies people and arouses passive resistance. 
Good, “‘transcendent”’ critics insist, is done quietly. Noisy publicity 
methods are likely to fail as they have failed in the past. It would 
appear, they add in support of this criticism, that the apostles and 
canonised saints were poor in external apostolic means. They used 
very little technique, as the word is understood today, but they 
possessed a great strength of spirit. The technique of the saints was 
the radiance of their personalities: men were drawn to them because 
of what they were. The Christian must remember that he aims not 
at impressing ‘people but at helping to bring grace to their souls. 
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It is necessary then to scrutinise the usefulness of showy rallies, 
congresses and such like demonstrations of Catholic strength. 

It was Jacques Maritain who distinguished three kinds of means 
that might be used in the spread of Christianity: wealthy temporal 
means, poor temporal means and spiritual means. The wealthy 
temporal means should, he said, be suspect. Poor temporal means 
may be used but with caution. Only the spiritual means are quite 
safe. 

This is a useful warning. It is good to ask oneself if one is, perhaps, 
betraying .one’s Christianity by the use of over-elaborate and 
blatant tools. The better one’s tools the more need there is for real 
detachment and poverty of spirit. It might be as well too to remember 
in this matter Parkinson’s serio-comic “‘law’’: the higher the degree 
of technical equipment and organisation the less work is done! 
At the same time a fear of using things in the service of God, because 
they are considered to be dangerous, may be a sign of spiritual 
pusillanimity. 

The truth of this matter is that, as long as they are not sinful, 
temporal means are morally indifferent. Their meaning in morality 
and in the apostolate depends on the use that is made of them and 
on the end they serve. They are, moreover, secondary means. They 
should be seen as temporal devices to bring people into contact 
with the primary means of salvation and sanctification: prayer and 
the sacraments. But, as secondary means subordinate to spiritual 
and sacramental instrumentality, temporal techniques have their 
place. It is a necessary place for the reason that grace, in general, 
needs human co-operation before it works on men. The call to 
grace must, usually and for most men, be made in human terms 
that man can understand and by human means to which he is 
attuned. 

Being “‘contemporary minded”’—on which “‘transcendent” as well 
as “incarnation”? Catholics pride themselves—must always bring 
with it some danger of sycophantic “‘concordism’’. In striving to be 
in tune with contemporary life the Christian may come to accept 
some modern attitudes that are not Christian at all: he may fall 
imperceptibly into naturalism. By exaggerating the importance of 
the secondary norms of morality, for instance, charity can deteriorate 
into recipes for making friends on a purely natural level: like the 
““How to be a success in your own circle” advertisements in the pulp 
magazines. The “incarnation” Christian can so imbibe the spirit of 
his time that he comes to admire too much the ruthless cult of 
efficiency. In the name of “action” he can cultivate the modern 
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craving for agitation: “‘the neurosis in the air”, as Evelyn Waugh 
said of New York, “which the inhabitants mistake for energy”. 
Instead of more action, it may well be that modern man needs more 
time for the cultivation of leisure, for quiet prayer and meditation. 
The cult of action may lead to undervalueing the life of contempla- 
tion and obscure the truth that, in itself, the religious life is superior 
to a busy, active life in the world. 

Against the “incarnation” idea of the “‘insertion” of sanctity 
into the world as a normal ideal, “transcendent”? Christians say 
that, historically, saintliness seems to have meant a clean break 
with the world. Saints were vehement critics of the society in which 
they lived and sometimes, in practice, rejected society by withdrawing 
from it. If one is to be always sympathetic and patient it is possible 
that charity may degenerate into mere natural love based on pity 
and nothing else. Here we must say that, provided supernatural life 
along with spiritual awareness and motivation is present, there is no 
reason why natural pity and love should not be put at the service 
of supernatural charity. Indeed, because of the increased emotional 
warmth added, supernatural charity will be all the better for the 
emotional support. 

It is important for “incarnation” Catholics to remember that the 
Christian temporal order is not the prime object of Christianity 
and the apostolate. I remember Father Gordon George, S.J., the 
distinguished Canadian sociologist, holding forth against what he 
called the “‘sociological heresy”: that is the belief, apparently held 
by some Catholics, that the Mystical Body of Christ and the 
Christian State were in some sense identical. To confuse these two 
realities (one transient and contingent, the other Divine) leads to 
the sort of naive and childish optimism that expects to find, for 
example, a Christian State in de facto existence in which perfect 
justice and charity would always and in all places prevail. 


Emotionally, the optimism of “incarnation” Christians may echo 
the naturalistic belief in inevitable “‘progress” surviving from the 
nineteenth century. This belief has been severely shaken in our days. 
An over-simplified optimism must appear not merely old-fashioned 
but absurd in this age of anxiety: of Angst. “The literature of today 
shows that the age of all these exaggerations has passed: to be 
“contemporary”... the writer must now reproduce vividly man’s 
anguish, his poverty, the tragedy of his existence, the hopelessness 
of his condition, the abyss towards which he is rushing. The most 
recent and remarkable events of our time have about them the odour 
of death: concentration camps, total wars, aerial bombardments, 
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hydrogen bombs, methods of torture: certainly enough to moderate 
an unwary temporal optimism’”’ (p. 47). (Note that in this passage 
Canon Thils is speaking of temporal things not of our eternal hope 
which cannot be shaken.) 

The Christianising of temporal society cannot be represented by 
a smooth curve constantly ascending. It will have many ups and 
downs and sometimes seem to fall below zero. The important thing 
is to see that the curve remains continuous and that, if possible, it 
recovers by its rises what is lost by its falls. Temporal triumph is 
not guaranteed to Christians. 

These dangers, indicated by “‘transcendent” Christians in the 
“incarnation” attitude, must be taken into account. They give reason 
for examination of conscience. At the same time, they are not so 
proximate that they cannot be avoided. The danger of naturalism 
in the “incarnation” mentality, real though it be, can be guarded 
against once its presence is known. On the other hand, the fear of 
using human means and the deeper fear of one of the bases of 
““ncarnation”’ Christianity (Christian Humanism) may be a disguise 
for pusillanimity or, even, for something much darker: the rejection 
of creation. 

“Incarnation” Christianity is not invalided by these criticisms. 
“Transcendent” Christianity, as we shall see in a second article, is 
not completely acceptable although it contains many valuable 
‘elements. Complete Christianity is an amalgam of what is good in 
both attitudes. 


APOLOGY, 


In our April-May issue we described two Irish firms as “the oldest 
Irish publishers”. We have since learned that both of them yield the 
palm to Messrs. James Duffy, Dublin, who are, unquestionably, the 
oldest Irish publishers, having been established in 1830. We apologise 
to them for the mistake. 


Doctrine in Ireland 
REFLECTIONS ON THE LAST ISSUE OF Doctrine AND LIFE 


The following pages have had to be held over until the present issue. 
Father Birch concentrates on the Chronicle of the last issue. He is 
professor of education at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


PETER BIRCH 


ROM time to time we Catholics, and Irish Catholics in par- 
ticular, hear ourselves charged with doing little of any 
importance about meeting the intellectual needs of the people. 

Part of the reason for the charge is the fact that we have no ready 
means of assessing even for ourselves what is being done outside 
our own immediate environment, and we are sometimes surprised 
to learn that so much is doing. Many of us, too, are reluctant to 
talk about what we are doing, and in an age of advertising it is 
therefore assumed that we are doing nothing, or much less than 
others at least. But what is far more unfortunate, it seems to me, 
is the fact that we have nothing in the nature of a central office 
which would co-ordinate and assist the various efforts being made. 
We also miss the help of expert national machinery which would 
weigh up the probable needs of the future in religious education and 
plan for them, so as to anticipate difficulties, consider suggestions 
and make recommendations on them. The result is that, though 
much is actually being done to provide instruction, many are 
unaware of it, and to those who are aware of it, it all appears 
somewhat haphazard. The lack of interest in modern organisation 
may be the result of failure to recognise the strength of the changes 
that are taking place. In the past, perhaps, such organisation was 
not necessary, and religious instruction was provided without it. 
Whether the same happy conditions will prevail in the future is 
doubtful indeed, to say the best of it. 

The problem of providing instruction in religious matters is a 
very complex one. There are many different interests to be catered 
for, and the aims of the educator will differ according to the group 
considered. There are some common factors, however. Much of 
Mr. O’Broin’s valuable contribution can be applied, for example, 
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with little change to other groups besides the one he writes of. 
The need for instruction at present is very great. To illustrate one 
aspect of it I may quote a remark made to me some time ago by a 
layman in reference to ‘certain* popular lectures. “In this type of 
lecture”, he said, “Catholic | beliefs are ‘almost always dismissed as 
either unhygienic ‘or unscientific’. When this repeatedly happens 
in lectures where the speakers’ names carry weight, it can have 
disastrous effects on the attitudes to their faith of listeners. This 
problem alone raises immense difficulties for the teacher of religion. 
These suggestions worry the listener in spite of himself, and yet 
he rarely hears them referred to in formal instructions. As Mr. 
O’Broin points out the result is often a feeling in the mind of the 
layman that religious instructions are out of touch with the questions 
he has to face. The problem is made all the worse when the objection. 
is not openly raised, but the disconcerting assumption is made in 
the course of a lecture on another subject that the Catholic position 
is not worth considering, or that Catholic practice in matters of 
morality is an interesting survival of an ancient belief into an 
enlightened age. And even worse still is the case of the intelligent 
listener who recognises the inference without hearing it explicitly 
stated. 

With regard to the equipping of teachers of religion there are 
two distinct but closely related problems. Because these two are 
often regarded as one, confusion is caused. There is the teacher’s 
own religious and intellectual formation. He must have a full 
knowledge of his religion and it must go so deep that it has become 
part of himself. This he will need if he is to understand his religion 
and to love it, and he will also need it if he is to teach it. In addition 
to this there is what we may call the layman’s knowledge of religion 
which is less intimate and is concerned with day-to-day living in 
the world. Though one dislikes the phrase, it is less refined, and in 
token of this it must be expressed in terms familiar to the layman’s 
thinking. So I think that when someone speaks of religious sisters 
and others studying religion in order to deepen their own spiritual 
lives thereby, it is of very great importance but it is only part of 
the truth. There is the further problem remaining that this deepened 
spiritual life must be put to the service of others. The religious is 
privileged, by position, to have the chance of getting such a deep 
knowledge of her faith; but she has the duty to others, I believe, 
of making it available to them. Merely then to know dogmatic, 
moral or ascetical theology, and merely to aim at a deep spiritual 
life for oneself is not enough for a priest or a religious. To my mind 
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it is a form of spiritual selfishness which religious must guard against. 
In actual fact, if their own religion is deep enough, it will tend to 
overflow, because it will be charity, but the teaching process can 
and must be made more efficient. 

To aid this transfer, discussion between laity and religious is 
vitally important. Movements such as the Patricians and the 
numerous informal study groups set up all over the country are a 
great help. Equally useful are those Catholic papers and reviews 
where laymen can freely express their point of view. All such efforts 
are valuable in a double manner. They help the laity by putting 
them in contact with specialised knowledge, introducing them to 
books and so on. But they are also of the greatest value to religious 
for religious can learn from them what topics are of interest to the 
laity or causing worry to Catholics, or what aspects of problems 
they may tend to overlook. Too often these problems are discussed 
without having the religious point of view introduced—a danger 
that Newman was specially aware of—or the idea is given that there 
is no religious point of view at all or that the problem is outside the 
scope of religion. Recent Irish controversies spring to mind at once 
in this connection. But even more important is the fact that the 
resulting dialogue between lay and clerical elements will contribute 
to hammer out a solution which will not compromise on principles 
but will partake of the points of view of both sides. Of course it is 
essential that passive attendance at such discussions be discouraged. 
Each must learn from and help the others, and for this reason I feel 
that while exclusively lay or exclusively religious conferences on 
subjects, say, like catechetics, have their place, there should also be 
conferences where both lay and religious points of view can be 
discussed in common. 

With regard to the many lectures and discussions taking place at 
present and to the popular writings available, the fear is sometimes 
expressed that all this activity may be setting up a false sense of 
knowledge of theological matters which is dangerous. The nature 
of these popular contributions demands that they be somewhat 
formless, and exaggerated notions may result from them. The 
danger, however, can be avoided by proper balance and co- 
ordination, and generally speaking it is looked after at diocesan 
level. We can even admit that an average individual listener may 
gain little in the way of precise organised knowledge from a par- 
ticular series of lectures, but even if that is so, the whole movement 
sets up an atmosphere in which knowledge of one’s religion is seen 
to be important, and it is therefore of great ‘value in raising the 
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general educational standard. The interest and the attitude of 
mind created is a necessary prerequisite to the gaining of knowledge. 
What must be noted, however, by the religious teacher is that this 
improved attitude of mind will create a demand for new knowledge; 
it will raise new topics to be dealt with, and all this imposes corres- 
ponding obligations on teachers of religion. They will have to be 
better equipped and thus we come back once more to the need for 
furthering their own education. 

The position with regard to attitudes towards religion is an 
interesting one. It is very similar to the attitude being promoted 
towards science at present. A favourable attitude to science is being 
carefully fostered in countries such as America or England or 
Russia. This is done partly by publicity, calling on people’s pride, 
and. partly by introducing science to all branches of education. It 
is not assumed, of course, that every child in school will become a 
scientist, but it is assumed that a position of respect will be won for 
what the scientist is doing and this respect will be won by introducing 
people to his aims and methods. When Mr. O’Connor says that the 
introduction “‘scientists say’ is a sure way to gain attention to a 
point, he is only describing the common attitude to science. A 
somewhat similar attitude to theology or knowledge of one’s 
religion can and must be achieved. It is important to remember, 
however, that the foundations must be well laid. This means that 
the specialist theologian must be left at his work. He must not be 
drawn away into matters of publicising. The work of publicising is 
specialised work in any case; it requires a different technique, and 
the technique must be learned and applied. 


Mention of science naturally brings me back to some of those 
questions which are being raised in the name of science by popular 
lecturers. In the past it was possible, perhaps, to take a decisive line 
with regard to such lectures; one could at least avoid them. That 
is scarcely possible now with the advent of T.V., and anyway we 
are being gradually conditioned by a process of attrition to accept 
what we would have rejected some years ago. As an example of 
this attrition look at our attitude to marital infidelity on the screen. 
The beliefs of Catholics are being openly challenged in the name of 
evolution, biology, or, in a particularly exciting way, by psychology. 
To make matters worse, some of the beliefs attacked are not really 
Catholic beliefs at all, though the uninformed may think they are. 
What is the teacher to do about this? His instructions appear drab 
and unexciting compared with the heady manner in which the 
attacks are presented. Can the teacher expect to equip himself to 
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meet every surprise attack, and if he can, is he to abandon his 
traditional role of instructing his charges in prayer, the command- 
ments and the means of personal sanctification? It is a difficult 
dilemma for him. 

My own view on this—I know it is not one that everyone will 
accept—is that a great part of this type of difficulty is really the 
layman’s part to solve. In questions like those I have mentioned 
there are generally two parts, the scientific as we may call it, and 
the theological. We know they cannot clash but to show this, they 
must be clearly defined. The layman knows the secular subject 
already, and he has the right to be given accurate theological 
knowledge commensurate with this secular knowledge of his which 
he will combine with it to form the view of a Catholic scientist or 
teacher or social organiser or writer. And as Mr. O’Broin says again 
he should then be prepared, and when prepared, be invited, to come 
out openly in defence of the Catholic point of view. 

Often this expert knowledge of the layman is absolutely essential 
to avoid error. When religious have to leave their own field and 
enter the layman’s fields they sometimes make a poor show indeed 
with unfortunate results for religion. Well-meaning but bad defences 
were put up in this way against Communism, for example, in the 
past. The initial failure of Communist countries to compete in- 
dustrially with more stabilised countries was adduced as an argument 
against Communism. Their present success leaves those who 
depended on such arguments in a bad mess. A similar type of 
fallacious argument is put up occasionally to warn young people 
against moral faults, and the same embarrassing results may follow. 
They are the type of argument which a qualified layman, I feel, 
would not allow. 


In questions such as these the important thing is to recognise 
what is fundamental. But here again a difficulty arises, for this 
empirical age has little interest in fundamentals. Courses, therefore, 
may have to spend time drawing attention to the importance of 
fundamentals, and also to the possibility of other methods of 
reaching the truth besides that generally called the scientific method. 
Here again we are brought up against the need for adapted education. 
It is not always easy to achieve and the experience gained in clubs 
like that described by Mr. Kelly for working men is valuable for 
others. 

There are many other problems which arise from this symposium. 
Among these is the question whether the religion teacher, after 
primary level at least, should be a religious specialist or not; whether 
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the text books that are in use at present are suitable for modern 
conditions; whether publishing houses are catering sufficiently for 
present-day special and general educational needs; and finally 
there is the question whether Catholics are sufficiently proud of 
their religion and what can be done to help here. There is no doubt 
that new problems are arising for solution and that there is a 
gratifying increase of interest in acquiring knowledge. The question 
still remains whether knowledge alone is sufficient. 


BIBLE” FOR “CHIEDREN 


Burns and Oates, London, have published a translation of the German 
illustrated Children’s Bible (by Prof. W. Hillmann, O.F.M. and J. Quadflieg, 
93 pages, 10/6). The illustrations are in splendidly-reproduced colour and 
the book is intended for children from four to ten years old. Mrs. Breda 
Foley, Dublin, writes of it: “I have been reading it to the children before 
bedtime and they have been as fascinated by it as if it were a story book. 
It is written in a flowing, easy style and was apparently understood without 
difficulty, as I was not halted from first to last for elaboration of any point. 
Surprisingly (to me) my four-year-old son was very eager to hear the 
story unfold and went for the Bible himself on several occasions, asking 
me to ‘read more of the Bible for me’. I thought the illustrations beautiful 
and so did the children. I had thought they might consider them ‘strange’ 
or ‘new’, but no such comment was made. They just said they were lovely. 
I have shown the book to several mothers and | find that I am not alone 
in my enthusiasm’. 


Chronicle 


THE CHURCH AND THE SICK 
Glenstal Liturgical Congress, 1960 
Joseph Cunnane 


As in previous years, Father Joseph Cunnane describes the Glenstal Congress 
for readers of Doctrine and Life. Father Cunnane works as a curate in 
Balla, Co. Mayo. 


ITH Glenstal Abbey and its grounds looking their loveliest in 

WW April sunshine that seemed to have been borrowed for the 

occasion from May, the Abbot and community again acted as 
very capable and kindly hosts to the Liturgical Congress (April 26-27). 
It was an extremely pleasant as well as a rewarding experience for the 
hundred and fifty priests who attended. The Congress began appropriately 
with a solemn votive Mass of the sick: appropriately, because the theme 
this year was The Church and the Sick. Opening the first session the Lord 
Abbot, Dom Joseph Dowdall, read a message of blessing from the Holy 
‘Father and also an encouraging letter from the newly-appointed Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, Most Reverend Dr. Morris. In graciously consenting to 
become Patron of the Congress, His Grace pointed out the importance 
of the subject under discussion this year. In our times science is making 
great progress in the conquest of sickness, but that progress is in danger 
of being infected by a materialistic outlook: the Church’s emphasis on 
the spiritual care of the sick will serve as a corrective to that materialistic 
tendency. Dr. Morris, as the Abbot pointed out, has already shown a keen 
interest in the Glenstal Liturgical Congress and has been a regular visitor 
to it. The Congress is grateful for his patronage and for his kindly en- 
couragement. 

The guest speaker for this year was a man whose name is already 
familiar to readers of DocTRINE AND LiFgE, Father Conleth Kearns, O.P. 
What many of his readers may not know is that Father Kearns—who is 
a professor of Scripture at the Angelicum University, Rome, and has 
recently received the signal honour of being appointed a Consultor to the 
Biblical Commission—is one of the great ones of Catholic scriptural 
scholarship. He has, moreover, the gift of conveying the results of that 
scholarship to his audience in a way that makes even the profoundest 
truths seem deceptively simple and obvious. His gifts of deep learning and 
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masterly exposition were seen at their best in his paper to the Congress 
on Christ and the Sick in the New Testament.+ 

Father Kearns’s aim was to examine Christ’s treatment of the sick and 
his teaching on sickness as these are revealed in the Gospels, and to 
compare the results of this study with the well-known passage in St. 
James’s Epistle in which reference is made to the Church’s ministry to 
the sick: ‘Is anyone sick among you? Let him call in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick man and the Lord 
will raise him up; and if he has committed sins forgiveness will be granted 
him” (James 5:14-15). 

Christ’s miracles of healing, like all his miracles, were the seal of God’s 
approval on his mission and his claim to be God’s Son. But the extra- 
ordinary number of these miracles indicates that they were something 
more, that they were, in fact, an integral part of Christ’s mission as 
Redeemer. That mission was to destroy the reign of Satan on earth and 
to put in its place the reign of God. Now in the Scriptures sin and sickness 
are intimately connected, they are in fact two aspects of the disorder in 
human personality which is the result of the Fall. ““Divine salvation, 
therefore, includes the freeing of men not from sin alone, nor from 
sickness alone, but from both’, said Father Kearns. 

At the personal level the outstanding feature of Christ’s dealings with 
the sick, in the Gospels, is his compassion for them: ‘“‘Each one of them 
is an individual, to be loved and compassionated and healed as such’’. 
He moves among the crowds of sick laid out on their pallets, touching 
them or allowing them to touch him. All he demands of them is faith, a 
faith which makes them trust in him and surrender themselves to him. 

In addition to his healing of sickness Christ also taught something of 
its true meaning. Contrary to the view of many Jews of Christ’s time, he 
gave his followers to understand that sickness is not necessarily a punish- 
ment for sin but may have a deeper purpose for God’s glory. He accepted 
suffering as his own lot, to expiate sin, and he laid down that his followers 
must take up their cross daily. 

Finally, Christ made provision for the continuation in the Church of 
his own ministry of healing: first, on the charismatic level, when he gave 
his disciples power to heal by prayer and anointing in his name those who 
would believe in him. Secondly, on the moral level, he handed over to his 
followers the loving care of the sick, promising to accept as done for 
himself whatever they would do for “the least of his brethren”. Thirdly, 
we know that on the sacramental level also he gave to his Church the 
sacrament of the sick, Extreme Unction. 

Against this gospel background Father Kearns then went on to examine 
the passage in St. James’s Epistle in which reference is made to calling in 
the priests of the Church to pray over the sick and anoint them with oil. 


1. This and the other papers of the Congress will be published in The Furrow 
later this year. 
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He showed the remarkable parallel between the ministry contemplated by 
St. James and the healing mission of Christ as described in the Gospels. 
“It would seem abundantly clear’’, he concluded, “that the New Testament, 
in its own way and in its own language, puts forward the rite of the 
Unction of the sick as the re-presentation, for the suffering members of 
the Church, of that same personal saving ministry in their regard which 
Our Lord himself carried out when on earth”. From this Father Kearns 
deduces that the effects of Unction, as described by the Council of Trent, 
are the same which the Gospel ascribes to Christ’s own ministry—the 
forgiveness of sin, the destruction of the “leavings” of sin, and the up- 
lifting of the soul to confidence in God. 

A point which is argued very much among theologians at the present 
time is whether the sacrament of Anointing ought to be regarded primarily 
as a sacrament for the dying, aimed at preparing the soul for the glory of 
heaven; or whether it ought to be thought of rather as a sacrament for the 
sick, having as its principal object the restoration to health of the sick 
person. This debate was outlined in the course of a brief paper by Father 
Cunnane on Recent Writings on the Liturgy of the Sick, when he reviewed 
some of the books and articles which had been listed in a bibliography 
prepared for the Congress by the monks of Glenstal. The existence of a 
theological controversy on such a fundamental question gave an unusual 
interest to the main paper of the second day, The History of the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction: for it was felt that much light on the purpose of the 
sacrament must emerge from a consideration of its history. The speaker 
on this occasion was Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. of Glenstal Abbey, well 
_known to the Congress for his many scholarly contributions to its sessions 
in previous years. 

Father Placid based his paper on the researches of Canon Chavasse, 
the recognised expert on the history of Extreme Unction. Choosing 
judiciously from amongst the mass of material that Canon Chavasse has 
made available, Father Placid traced with remarkable lucidity how the 
sacrament of Anointing, which in the few earlier extant documents was 
regarded clearly as a sacrament of healing of the sick, came in later times 
(800-1100) to be associated with death-bed Penance. It was from this 
purely extrinsic connection that Anointing reached the stage of being 
regarded as itself a sacrament of the dying. It is interesting to note that 
in establishing the history of this development some ancient Irish manu- 
scripts—notably the Book of Dimma—play their part. 

Father MclIvor spoke of The Care of the Sick in the Roman Ritual. He 
commented on the lengthy instructions of the Ritual to the pastor of souls 
on his care of the sick in his parish and the spiritual help which he is to 
bring them by his visitation of them. Father McIvor then analysed the 
prayers of the visitation of the sick with their psalms of consolation for 
the suffering, their readings from the Gospels telling of Christ’s healing 
miracles, and their collects in which the Church prays for the restoration 
of her sick member. He spoke of the many blessings in the Ritual connected 
with sickness: the blessing of a sick child, of medicine, of bandages, of 
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the ambulance, the hospital, sick people going on pilgrimage, etc. And 
finally he treated of the Communion of the sick—‘‘the act by which the sick 
man in his lonely room is brought into living union with his fellows in 
Christ. . . . Communion unites him with the Church in worship. The 
Bread which he eats, by which he is made one body with the others, has 
come to him from the altar and is the fruit of the Sacrifice offered there. 
Thus it is his way of sharing in the Mass; and to know this spares him 
much of the regret which good Christians feel when they can no longer 
be present where it is celebrated”’. 


While the Ritual provides ample instructions for the pastor’s visitation 
of his ailing parishioners and supplies him with the prayers and ceremonies 
for attending to their needs, nevertheless the care of the sick and the dying 
presents problems which vary considerably according to the circumstances 
in which the patients live or the nature of their illness. It was to provide 
opportunity for discussion and exchange of views on such pastoral 
problems that the promoters of the Congress had arranged a panel of 
speakers for each evening to read short reports or comments on the care 
of the sick and dying under various conditions: in rural and city parishes, 
in hospitals, homes for the aged, mental institutions. These, as well as 
such questions as broadcasting for the sick, the psychology of the dying, 
the sanctification of the priest through his ministry to the sick, were treated 
by ten speakers; while from the floor many priests posed problems or gave 
the benefit of their experience in ministering to the sick and dying. 


Since doctor and priest are so closely associated in this ministry, it was a 
happy thought to include a medical doctor in the panel. Dealing with 
The Christian Obligations of the Medical Profession Towards the Sick and 
Dying, Dr. Trevor McNamara, Drumcollogher, spoke with deep con- 
viction and insight into the problems concerned; outlining the obligations 
of the doctor; stressing the need for consultation and mutual help between 
priest and doctor; and commenting shrewdly on the attitude of people 
towards the sacrament of Anointing—putting in, as he said, “‘a mild 
plea for more elasticity in the interpretation of the words ‘danger of death 
by sickness’.”” Reluctance to be anointed would not be so common, he 
maintained, if the practice had been to administer the sacrament when 
danger of death was less immediate than present custom requires. ‘‘The 
natural sequel to anointing would then have been, in the majority of cases, 
the recovery of health: now it is death’’. Dr. McNamara’s comment is very 
much to the point, and is, of course, in agreement with the modern 
official trend in the interpretation of the degree of danger of death necessary 
for the valid and lawful administration of the sacrament. 


The Congress included as usual an exhibition of books; of art, par- 
ticularly photographs and drawings illustrating modern church architecture 
in Ireland; as well as a showing of films and filmstrips on subjects of 
religious interest. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Dear Editor, 

Congratulations on your important April-May issue. It is timely. It 
shows convincingly why and how we should translate Christian doctrine 
into richer Christian living. As a “contribution towards the development 
of a more reflective Christianity in Ireland’’ it could hardly be bettered. 

We do not think enough about our Christian inheritance. The weakness 
of Irish Catholicism has been shown to lie here. Its magnificent Celtic 
strength is in the depth of faith and sincerity, and in the heroic standards 
of sacramental practice and attendance at Mass throughout the country. 
If the fruits of outstanding holiness are not as abundantly evident as one 
might expect, is the explanation to be sought in our insufficient realisation 
as a nation of the implications of revealed truth as applied to every detail 
of life? We neglect the natural virtues to our spiritual peril and our super- 
natural impoverishment. We conform to a banal standard when we should 
ambition better things. 

With our advantages we could lead the world by the sheer perfection of 
our Christian living as a nation. None will deny that the world needs a 
vibrantly Catholic Ireland. It is to the fulfilment of this pressing call that 
your contributors look. Pope John is tireless in urging upon us Catholics 
that studious devotion to the word of God for which Father Conleth 
Kearns pleads. Every Christian can promote the grand plan by deepening 
his awareness of the gospel truth. 

Too often in the presence of non-Catholics, the average Irish Catholic 

s embarrassed, unable to tell why he acts as he does. In this he is a 
reflection of the unquestioning community of which he is a member. The 
phenomenon recurs at every level of society. Changes for the better are 
taking place rapidly. Your special number, because it indicates what 
remains to be done as well as the many fine things that are being done, 
opens up an appealing perspective of a national, spiritual upsurge. 

What Muintir na Tire, Macra na Feirme and the Irish Countrywomen’s 
Association have achieved in their respective spheres shows that there is 
plenty of latent energy in the country. For spiritual enterprises our people 
are no less ready. 

Were every religious community to discuss among its members and then 
to communicate according to their capacity to those with whom they 
come in contact the message of this ‘‘doctrine-into-life’ number, the 
campaign would be well under way. We must fill our minds with God 
before we can share our riches. 

“You cannot live like a Christian, if you think like a pagan; you cannot 
think like a Christian, until you think like Christ”. Father Cox’s warning 
applies to Catholic Ireland where so much that is not of Christ influences 
minds. Our temptation is to think that we do not need a doctrinal renewal. 
But the odds are against the survival of the Christian who is not proud, 
jeyous and confidently instructed in his faith. You have given a blue-print 
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for more authentic Christian living which is within the reach of all con- 
cerned with school and family betterment. Catholic Actionists here would 
profit from a rigorous application of their energies to a study programme 
on the lines suggested here. New life can only spring from the grace- 
inducing sources of enlightenment, the scriptures, theology and the 
sacred liturgy, understood in the sense of the teaching authority of the 
Church. Behind all the contributions one senses a master-idea to make 
more real and appealing the person of Christ our model. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow College, Carlow 
May 1960 


Dear Editor, 

Congratulations on the current issue of DoCT-INE AND LiFe. It seems 
to me that Mr. Kelly’s contribution on the approach to the working man 
really covers most people. Even if they have a university degree, they 
have just learned one or two subjects and have not necessarily learned to 
think logically and critically. This makes one wonder if the right approach 
is not the journalistic. The trouble is that most people with academic 
training starting on the apostolate use the same method—beginning at 
the beginning and keeping right on, with all the details—that they would 
use for a thesis or an examination. One wonders if they would not benefit 
from a course in journalism, where one is taught to start in the middle 
with something startling and to keep throwing in more shocks to hold the 
attention! Or they should study the very simple and effective methods of 
advertising. An advertisement for a washing-machine, for example, will 
stick to one simple point—wife suffering from wash-day blues. Wife buys 
washing-machine. Washing-day happiest day of the week. They do not 
give a history of laundry through the ages. After ail, the apostles used the 
simple and effective approach of publicity men: “The Lord is risen’’. 
They began with the shock announcement of the Resurrection and 
followed up with the details. 

DAPHNE D. C. PocHIN MouLp 
Aherla House, Co. Cork 
May 1960 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Readers who have seen the lovely 16mm. film on the ceremonies of the 
Easter Vigil, La Nuit de Pdques, will be glad to hear that its companion, 
La Semaine Sainte (Holy Week) has recently been acquired in Ireland. 
By next year it is hoped that both of them will be obtainable from Film 
Shows Ltd., Burgh Quay, Dublin. Both films have an English sound-track, 
the commentary in each being spoken by Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. 
They are made by Missions par le Cinéma and are technically and artis- 
tically, as well as religiously, far in advance Of most religious films that one 
sees. Film Shows hope to acquire shortly other films produced by the same 
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company: one on Ordinations, one on the Holy Land and one on Con- 
firmation. 


The Geographical Background of the Bible: Egypt. Educational Pro- 
ductions Ltd. 25/-. There are 30 frames in colour, 28 of them covering 
ancient Egypt and the last two St. Catherine’s in Sinai. The pictures are 
good as far as they go; but the only one that has any direct connection 
with the Sojourn of the Hebrews in Goshen is a head of Rameses II. The 
notes are clear, but some of the dates in the ‘“Time Chart” need to be 
revised. (A.R.) 

La Semaine Sainte. Three strips of 18, 42 and 40 frames, in colour, by 
Editions du Berger, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris, Vle. Price 48.60 N.F. The 
photography in colour is excellent, it is by Fortier and Hamel. The booklet 
is excellent; no English translation is available as yet, but the firm is 
anxious to bring out booklets in English, should there prove to be a 
market here. One drawback of French filmstrips is that they often have 
text, in French, on the filmstrips itself. There is no text or caption on these 
filmstrips. The strip covers Palm Sunday and the three last days of Holy 
Week. There are photographs of the Holy Land, carefully chosen, but the 
greater part of the strip is made up of photographs of the liturgical 
ceremonies, as performed in a small French country church, with one 
priest. It is the best filmstrip that I have seen on Holy Week. (A.F.) 

Sainte Vincent de Paul comprises two strips (122 frames in all) in 
colour, by Editions du Berger. The illustrations are drawn by Georges 
Declausse and each of them depicts an incident in the saint’s life. They 
are very well done. However, the use of the strip presents considerable 
difficulty. It is intended for use with a long-playing record in which, to 
the accompaniment of music specially composed by Emile Delpierre, the 
narration or conversation matching each frame is recorded. The text (by 
Suzanne Cornillac) is available, but only in French; there is no English 
edition of the record either. However, anybody with enough French and 
some knowledge of the saint’s life can compose his own commentary 
with the help of the booklet. 

The Church’s Year, Part 1, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany (Educational 
Productions) is scarcely suitable for Catholic use. There are twenty-six 
frames in colour and notes prepared by C. Buckmaster. There is very 
little penetration of the meaning of the liturgical seasons. (A.F.) (Before 
the end of the year, we hope to publish a review of a year’s filmstrips by 
Mr. Desmond Brennan, president of the Apostolica Film Group, London. 


Editor.) 
ABOUT OURSELVES 


Becoming a Monthly? DocTRINE AND LiFe will be ten years old next 
January. We would dearly love to mark the occasion by blossoming into 
a monthly. It would be far easier to cope with reviews and papal documents 
as a monthly. The magazine could be more actual and the added space 
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would give us greater scope to explore the many problems that the modern 
world presents. As it is, we feel excessively cramped. 

However, the final decision must rest with our readers. If they support 
the venture—and that will mean buying twice as many copies as they 
have been—all will be well. We would like to hear from readers who 
support the proposal and from readers who would cancel their subscrip- 
tions if the magazine b came a monthly! 

Circulation. Our list of subscribers shows that DOCTRINE AND LIFE 
does in truth go all over the world: North and South America, England, 
Canada, South, East and West Africa, The Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, most of the European countries. . . . It was 
intriguing to find a Roman bookseller recently taking out a subscription 
on behalf of a Polish priest, living in Poland. The subscribers we have we 
hold, on the whole. But we feel that our circulation could be extended 
a good deal more. We cannot afford a large advertising campaign, so we 
appeal to our readers again to send us the names and addresses of likely 
readers and to do a little sales-talking for DocTRINE AND LiF£, if they 
think the magazine is worth it. 

Reprints. We hope that the Irish C.T.S. will shortly resume publication 
of the pamphlets containing selections from our digests of papal documents. 
The two which have appeared so far are still selling briskly. Readers will 
recall Mr. Ciaran Mac an Fhaili’s carefully argued From Arrows to Atoms, 
a discussion of the morality of nuclear warfare, which was published in 
our June-July issue last year. In view, especially, of the Holy Father’s 
remarks (see Digest of Papal Documents) on the advisability of Catholics 
taking their share in the work for peace, we welcome the re-publication of 
the article in pamphlet form by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. It is being distributed in Ireland (at a cost of 3d.) by The 
Irish Pacifist Movement, 26 Charleville Road, Rathmines, Dublin and by 
The Irish Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 13 Crosthwaite Park West, 
Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin. The English Catholic pacifist movement 
also shares in its distribution in England. It is called Pax, 37 Northiam, 
London, N.12. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


Our fifteenth digest of papal documents covers documents published in the 

Osservatore Romano during the month of December 1959 and the month 

of January 1960. Everything which is of merely local or sectional interest 

is omitted, everything else which has a bearing on the spiritual life is 

summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is responsible for 

the summaries and translations. All direct quotations are indented or placed 
between inverted commas. 


Liberty of the Press: its obligations 

On 8 December the Holy Father addressed a group of Italian Catholic 
lawyers who had met in Rome for a study-session on the theme of the 
liberty of the Press and the law (La liberta di stampa nell’ ordinamento 
giuridico). During the course of his address, he expressed his concern at the 
enormous output of publications whose aim is neither instruction nor 
honest reporting; he drew attention to the poison offered in such abundance 
to the innocent and to adolescents who are “‘inexperienced, but teeming 
with vitality”. He said that the poison was distributed through “‘stories, 
examples and illustrations in which the knowledge of the truth, the 
attraction of the good and the vision of the beautiful find no place—in 
fact, they are obstinately denied entry there’. The Pope continued: 

A man who has the obligation of judging the things of this world 
according to the criteria of the rights of God and of the moral beauty 
of souls, cannot but repeat solemnly these terrible words of Jesus: 
“And if anyone hurts the conscience of one of these little ones, that 
believe in me, he had better have been drowned in the depths of the 
sea, with a mill-stone hung about his neck. Woe to the world, for the 
hurt done to consciences! . . . woe to the man through whom it 
comes!” (Matt. 18 :6-7). 

The Pope went on to say that these words moved him to put the follow- 
ing points before parents and teachers, governments and lawyers, editors 
and publishers: 

(1) The need for a conscience which sees clearly, takes a balanced view 
and does not fall into insensibility or lassitude: 

The right to be told the truth and to be guided towards an objective 
norm of morality, one based on the perennial laws of God, is anterior 
and superior to every other right or need. The liberty of the press 
must be gauged by reference to, and must be governed by, God’s laws 
as they are reflected in human law—just as the liberty of the individual 
is gauged by reference to, and is governed by, positive laws. And just 
as it is not lawful for the free citizen—because of his very freedom—to 
do violence to, or to damage the liberty, the goods or the life of his 
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neighbour, in the same way, it is not lawful for the press—under the 
pretext of freedom—to attack daily and systematically the religious 
and moral health of humanity. Every other need—the need for profit 
and the need to impart news—must be subject to these basic laws. 

This clear-sighted conscience must go hand-in-hand with an exact 
understanding of the role of the press, which is to give not only 
information, but formation—to educate, in short. The press does 
more than give expression to public opinion, it also—nobody can 
deny this—forms it and, at times, deforms it. 

Now, education is nothing other than respect for true human values. 
It is a gradual process, but it can be swept away—in the absence of 
sufficient defences—by sinful inclinations. It is, according to the 
ancient but still valid Socratic conception, a drawing forth, from the 
inmost recesses of the human spirit, in order to lead to light, to life, 
to perfection. It cannot therefore be conceived as placing poison 
inside, as knowingly exciting evil inclinations, as contributing to the 
obscuring and to the crushing and degrading of human dignity! 

(2) The need for limitation on the freedom of the Press. (This point was 
misinterpreted by some sections of the Italian Press; a subsequent 
Osservatore Romano article reiterated that the Pope did not advocate 
limitation of the legitimate freedom of the Press, but only limitation on 
immoral use of their liberty.) The Pope said: 

This clear-sighted conscience, of itself, will demand and of its own 
volition will adopt binding limitations, designed to keep the rights 
of the Press within the limits of decency, of public order and of the 
law. These limitations will rule out morbid description and treatment 
of news, titillation by the sensational and the unlawful, the lure of 
gain, the thoughtlessness with which children and adolescents are 
despoiled of their innocence, on the plea that the process is in any 
case inevitable. 

On this matter it is better to be explicit, paying no heed to the 
counsels of human respect, or, rather, conniving complicity: it 
is not love of knowledge, of culture or of truth which guides some 
pens, but the unwholesome fire of certain passions, the boundless 
desire of notoriety and gain which ignores the irrepressible appeals 
of conscience. 

Can it be justifiable to cast before covetous curiosity, without 
warning, details and descriptions that were better restricted to the 
police’s technical bureaux! and the courts of justice? Is it at all 
lawful that crimes which were better covered with a veil of secrecy 
are always made the occasion of detailed descriptions and recon- 
structions which are nothing but lessons in crime and incentives to 
evil? Certain publications, in obedience to unwholesome rules, have 
developed disconcerting and frightening characteristics, for which 


1. The Italian has polizia scientifica. “‘Technical Bureau” is the equivalent 
in the Irish police force. 
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there is no other explanation than the deliberate purpose of striking 
violently at men’s senses, of obtaining forcible entry into their minds, 
with no thought for the wounds thus inflicted on their souls. 

An attentive examination of such a sad state of affairs must lead 
the authorities and responsible organs to a logical and inescapable 
conclusion: that it is necessary to set limits to the exercise of the 
freedom of the Press. And the limits must be exactly determined, in 
accordance with the law and by means of the law; otherwise a matter 
which is of such delicacy, which is so important and decisive for 
the future of every nation, would be left at the mercy of improvisation, 
of the feeble auto-control of which we have heard so much, or— 
worse still—of bad faith and of evil designs (Jenocinio). 

(3) A positive programme. The Pope said that normally he preferred 
not to speak out strongly on social problems, as long as there was a hope 
that they would sort themselves out, but that he felt obliged to express 
himself strongly on the subject of the Press. He said that Catholics should 
not allow the fear of being dubbed scrupulous or fanatical to prevent them 
from expressing their disapproval of evil newspapers. Catholics are called 
upon to defend human and civil values and the Pope reminded his listeners 
of the gravity of sins of omission in this sphere. He quoted Pope Pius XII: 
“One would be legalising licence if one permitted the Press . . . to uproot 
the religious and moral foundations of the life of the people” (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, VIII, p. 369; 8 Jan., 1947). He continued: 

Men should try, through the many congresses and individual contacts, 
through studies and publications, to spread understanding of the 
problem and conviction and to clear the air (Oss. Rom., 9-10 Dec., 
1959). 


Role of Youth Chaplains 
The fourth general assembly of the Jnternational Federation of Catholic 
Youth Organisations (Fédération Internationale de la Jeunesse Catholique) 
was held in Buenos Aires from 6 to 13 December, 1959, the theme of the 
discussions being the responsibility of youth in face of the world of today 
and of the future. In the course of an address sent to the assembly, the 
Holy Father said that the task before youth organisations demanded “a 
solid formation—moral, professional, social, civic—and, above all, a 
profound Christian formation”. Remarking that various people and 
organisations would assist their formation, he said that he wished par- 
ticularly to underline the importance of the chaplain’s contribution 
towards their ‘‘acquisition of a sure, authentic interior life’. He continued: 
Who, in fact, will open to you the pure sources of the Christian 
doctrine? Who will give you the sense of sacrifice and help you to 
win the hard fight for self-mastery? Who will teach you to discern 
the unobtrusive directives of the Lord in your souls and to obey 
them with a generous prayer-life, frequent recourse to the sacraments 
and the generous gift of yourselves, if not the priest who has been 
placed at your side by a vigilant Church, to help you, to make you 
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grow in grace and thus become among your brothers the witnesses 
whom Jesus expects? How grateful you should be to your chaplains! 
The best way of expressing your gratitude is in a spirit of loving 
docility and—since it is they who interpret for you the Church’s 
directives—filial obedience and cordial agreement (Oss. Rom., 13 
Dec., 1959): 


Problems of the World 

The Holy Father held a Secret Consistory on 14 December, 1959, for 
the creation of eight new cardinals. In the course of an address delivered 
on that occasion he spoke of several problems that were causing him 
anxiety: 

There are many who are unaware of, or forget, their origin and the 
eternal goal which is their destiny. They give themselves up—a sad 
spectacle—to the false allurement of pleasure, they glory in the pride of 
the senses and the heat of lust. We pray the Father of Heaven to 
enlighten their minds and to give their souls the help of pliant-making 
grace. 

Our pastoral office bids us note too that very many people nowadays 
lack the necessities of life. This is indeed a most grave calamity, 
but it is wrong to look to false theories and death-dealing birth 
prevention for a remedy; rather must men aim to make available to 
all the riches which man’s labour can win from the earth. This is in 
accordance with God’s command and the precepts of justice. What is 
needed is a fairer distribution of the goods of the earth and a breaking- 
down of the unjust barriers which have been erected by men’s over- 
concern for their own convenience and their own advantage. Under- 
developed nations should be helped to develop their resources and 
every effort should be made to bring to light the more hidden resources 
of the earth. 

The Pope went on to speak of the plight of the refugees, ‘‘preys to every 
sort of evil’? and who are still unprovided for. He said that justice and 
humanity demanded that a remedy be found for their plight and he 
praised the efforts already being made to cope with the situation. He was 
particularly concerned for those of his flock who are not allowed to 
practice their religion and his heart went out to all men who are denied 
liberty of conscience. He instanced the persecution of the Church in 
China as the greatest cause of sorrow and he prayed that his Chinese 
children would once again know peace. 

However, even though these evils are a cause of sorrow, they should 
not make us despondent. He continued: 

God’s Church has scarcely ever known the leisure of peace, from 
her beginnings to the present day. And she has always shown the 
same strength and courage, in the face of innemerable storms, for 
she was founded on a firm rock by command of Jesus Christ. 

His confidence was increased, the Pope continued, by the favourable 
reception accorded his encyclicals and addresses. He referred in particular 
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to the reception given to his encyclical on the Curé of Ars and priestly 
virtue (Doctrine and Life, Dec. 1960, pp. 294-306) and he hoped that it 
would bear fruit. He then referred to the Roman Synod and to the 
ecumenical council. The council would be ‘“‘an event of the greatest 
moment . . . contributing towards an increase in the spiritual life of the 
Church, of the profession of the Catholic faith and towards a re-flowering, 
with the help of God’s grace, of Christian morals”. He appealed for the 
prayers of the faithful to these ends and added: 

... the Church still enjoys youth, that youth left her by her Divine 

Founder as a precious inheritance, nourished and fertilised by his 

precious Blood (Oss. Rom., 14-15 Dec., 1959). 


Mary our Mother 

On 13 December, 1959, the Holy Father spoke over the radio to the 
people of Ecuador, on the occasion of the proclamation of Our Lady as 
Queen of the Missions of Eastern Ecuador and of the crowning of the 
statue of the Madonna del Rosario de Agua Santa de Bafios. The ceremony 
marked the conclusion of the first National Missionary Congress in 
Ecuador, which had begun in Quito on the 8 December. In the course of 
his address, the Holy Father said: 

Mary is the Mother of God and is our Mother. It is her divine 
motherhood which gives her the right to be called Queen, a title 
which summarises all her greatness. She moves the heart of the 
Saviour and is in possession of the hearts of men. She is the Mother 
of the Church and her omnipotent prayer and the graces which flow 
from her hands contribute to the growth and expansion of the 
Gospel seed. She keeps the apostolic zeal of missionaries constant, 
she who was so closely associated with Christ and his apostles during 
her earthly life... . 

. . . We invite you to live a Marian life. May the family rosary 
spread a sweet odour of peace through your households. May your 
children go to Mary to preserve their innocence and candour. May 
your youth receive from Mary an incentive to good and the pro- 
tection of their purity. Let those who suffer look to the Virgin for 
consolation, those who govern look to her for wisdom and prudence 
(Oss. Rom., 16 December, 1959). 


Christian Peace 

In his Christmas address, delivered over the Radio on 23 December, 
1959, the Holy Father said that the proximity of the feast was an invitation 
to think about peace. He added: “true peace can only come from God. 
It has only one name: the Peace of Christ, Pax Christi. It has only one 
face, that impressed on it by Christ who, anticipating, as it were, man- 
made substitutes, said with some emphasis: ‘Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you’ ”’ (John 14:27). The Pope then spoke about peace 
under three headings: peace in men’s hearts, social peace, peace between 


nations. 
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Peace in men’s hearts: Peace is before all else an interior state in 
men’s souls. It is to be found where you have loving and filial 
dependence on God’s will: “Thou hast made us for thyself, O Lord, 
and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee’ (S. Augustine, 
Confess., bk. 1, c. 1). Everything which weakens or breaks this union 
of wills is the enemy of peace, and this is especially true of sin: “who 
hath resisted him, and hath had peace?” (Job 9:4). Peace is the gentle 
inheritance of those who observe God’s commands: “‘Very great 
peace is theirs who love the law’ (Psalm 118:165). 


Social Peace: This is built squarely on men’s respect for one 
another’s personal dignity. The Son of God was made man and the 
Redemption which he worked covers not only the human collectivity, 
but the individual: ‘‘He loved me and gave himself for me’’, as St. 
Paul wrote to the Galatians (2:20). And if God has so loved man, 
that means that man belongs to him and that the human person must 
be respected absolutely. 

The Pope went on to say that this has been the constant teaching of the 
Church and that she has always insisted that the State is for man, not man 
for the State. Civil disorder in states is to be traced to the fact that man 
has been “‘treated almost as though he were nothing more than a mere 
instrument, a piece of merchandise or a gear-wheel in a giant machine, as 
though he were solely a productive unit”. The Pope said that only when 
one’s criterion for evaluating man is his personal dignity will one have the 
means of ending civil strife. He added: 

No! peace can have no solid foundation unless the sentiment of 
brotherhood has been nourished in men’s hearts, that brotherhood 
that exists between men of the same origin and destiny. The con- 
sciousness of belonging to one family cleanses men’s hearts of greed, 
cupidity, pride and the instinct to dominate. It is these things which 
are the root of dissensions and wars. But the sense of belonging to 
the same family joins all men together in a superior and generous 
solidarity. 


Peace between nations: The foundation of peace between nations is, 
before all else, truth. In such wise that the Christian saying is valid 
for international relations: ‘‘The truth will set you free” (John 8:32). 
Certain erroneous conceptions must be overcome: the myths of force, 
of nationalism, etc., which have been the intoxication of men’s life 
in community. In their place must be put a peaceful living-together, 
on moral principles, in accordance with the teaching of right reason 
and of Christian doctrine. 

Side by side with truth and illumined by it, one must have justice. 
Justice removes the causes of quarrels and wars, resolves conflicts, 
assigns tasks, defines duties and finds room for the rights of all men. 

Justice, for its part, needs to be completed and sustained by 
Christian charity. Charity is love of neighbour and of one’s own 
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country. Such love ought not to turn back on itself, becoming 
egotistic, enclosed, suspicious of what is to someone else’s advantage. 
It ought to enlarge and expand so as to embrace—in a spontaneous 
movement towards solidarity—all nations, establishing human 
contact with them. Only thus can one speak of co-living and not of 
mere co-existence. Co-existence, because it lacks the spirit of solidarity, 
erects barriers behind which nestle mutual suspicion, fear and terror. 

The Pope went on to say that peace cannot be obtained where some of 
the essential elements are wanting. All peace takes its origin from peace 
in men’s souls, and this is to be found only in “men of goodwill’. There 
can be no true peace if the rulers of the world do not first acknowledge 
their subjection to the moral law. And the obstacles to peace must be 
resolutely removed: propaganda for immorality, social injustices, un- 
employment, the contrast between the miserable poverty of some and the 
self-indulgence of others, the dangerous inequality between technical 
progress and moral progress, the unchecked armaments race. 

Speaking of present-day hopes for a permanent peace, the Pope said 
that the Church, in keeping with the sentiments expressed by St. Paul in 
1 Tim. 2:1-2, supports with her prayers all efforts made to effect peace. He 
continued: 

Over and above her prayers, the Church places her maternal offices 
at men’s disposal and adds to them the incomparable treasures of 
her doctrine. She encourages her sons to co-operate actively in the 
work for peace, bearing in mind the celebrated sentence of St. 
Augustine: “‘There is greater glory in killing war with the word than 
in killing men with steel. There is true glory in winning peace by 
peace” (Epist. CCXXIX, 2). 
Later he added: 

The causes of international malaise have been clearly enumerated 
by our predecessor Pius XII, of immortal memory, especially in his 
Christmas messages of 1942 and 1943. It is good to repeat them. 
They are: the violation of the rights and dignity of the human person 
and of those of the family and of work; the subversion of the juridical 
order and of the Christian conception of the State; the injuries— 
great and small—done to the freedom, the integrity and the security 
of other nations; the systematic oppression of the cultural and 
linguistic characteristics of national minorities; the egoism of those 
who try to take possession of common economic resources and 
material, to other nations’ loss; in particular, the persecution of 
religion and of the Church (Oss. Rom., 24 Dec., 1959). 


Christian Education and Science 

The 29 December, 1959, was the thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
by Pope Pius XI of the encyclical on education, Divini Illius Magistri. 
To mark the occasion, the Office International de l Enseignement Catholique 
arranged a congress at Utrecht and on the 30 December last the Holy 
Father addressed a letter to those attending the congress. Having paid 
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tribute to the great merits of the encyclical, the Pope listed some develop- 
ments since its publication: the formation of parents’ associations, of 
national associations formed to co-ordinate the efforts of Catholic schools 
and to represent them before the civil authorities. He particularly com- 
mended the Office Internationale de l’Enseignement Catholique. He hoped 
that such efforts would continue and be intensified, adding: 


National and international authorities are, justly, anxious to raise 
the intellectual and moral level of humanity, and are planning, on a 
grand scale, the diffusion of education, science and culture. It is more 
than ever necessary, therefore, that the sons of the Church be actively 
present to expound, represent, defend when necessary, the Church’s 
view-point. 

The Pope said that the principles of the encyclical should be adapted, 
where necessary, to meet changing situations. Speaking of developments 
since the publication of the encyclical, he listed the notable progress made 
in ‘the teaching of religion and in the fashioning of new methods of 
pedagogy. He spoke of the “‘laudable efforts made to complete the child’s 
instruction, properly so-called, by an education in which his personality 
will develop fully, in a Christian atmosphere, where he will gradually 
acquire mastery over his heart and his sensibility, will strengthen his will 
and learn to live as a true son of the Church’’. The Pope went on: 

But permit Us, before all else, to reveal to you Our preoccupations 
concerning the technical advance in the world and its effects on 
teaching. The Christian faith has, certainly, nothing to fear from 
science, nor from its issue, technology. Rather does our faith teach 
us that, with their new power, they are a glorification of the creative 
goodness of God, who said: “‘Fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1:28). 
But it also teaches us that they are but simple means put at man’s 
disposal. He can use them for good or, alas, for evil. That is why 
We think it indispensable that convinced Catholics should be present 
in great numbers in this domain, where human activity is in full 
spate, in order to guide it in the direction willed by the Creator. 
That is why it is right that there should be many children in good 
Catholic schools of technology, receiving there a specialised formation 
and a truly Christian education. They will thus become tomorrow’s 
professional and moral elite, of which the world and the Church has 
such need (Oss. Rom., 31 Dec., 1959). 


The Lay Apostolate 


On 10 January the Holy Father addressed a large gathering of members 
of all the Roman Catholic Action groups. Though he had in mind the 
lay apostolate as it is exercised as “Catholic Action” in Italy—where the 
term “Catholic Action” covers only groups working under direct mandate 
from the hierarchy—his words apply also, mutatis mutandis, to the lay 
apostolate as it is exercised throughout the English-speaking world. After 
a lengthy introduction on the development of Catholic Action in Italy, 
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he spoke of the work of the lay apostolate under three headings: help 
for the hierarchy, mirror of unity and symbol to the world. 


Help for the hierarchy: Catholic Action is “the co-operation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy’. It is not a matter of fleeting 
enthusiasm, nor the product of a desire to conserve the status quo: 

. it is the product of a perfect formation, which becomes an 
awareness of high duties, accepted as a holy vocation. At the same 
time it is a determination to perform new and sacred functions and 
to fulfil them with the love of an apostle and missionary. 

The Pope quoted Pius XI to the effect that Catholic Action is marked 
by obedience to the hierarchy: “‘Nihil sine episcopo, Nothing without the 
bishop. . . . That is a great sentence, the great mark of Catholic Action” 
(Oss. Rom., 4-5 Noy., 1929). Pope John continued: 

But this wonderful collaboration cannot be achieved in the absence 
of a foundation of solid personal formation, which is obtained only 
by living intensely the life of grace. The means are habitual prayer, 
a liturgical spirit which goes to the purest sources, the sense of the 
Church, sensus Ecclesiae, that supernatural eye which penetrates 
behind institutions, facts and history, to discover there the work of 
God, and lives in that light. Such an outlook has been defined, in a 
happy phrase, as “‘the primacy of the spiritual’’.The spiritual must 
be put before and above every other consideration, if Catholic Action 
is not to sink to the level of purely secular associations. 

We wish to say and repeat: the most important contribution which 
chaplains can make is to give time to higher religious instruction, 
to wise and prudent direction of souls—a direction which, above all 
else, takes account of the needs of an individual vocation to this or 
that section of Catholic Action. Their time will be given principally to 
the labour of conducting retreats and spiritual exercises. Such work 
is more important than organising, recruiting helpers or stemming 
the growth of evil.... 


Mirror of Unity: The Holy Father said that the concept of unity was 
often in his thoughts: ‘“‘it holds the hope and promise of efficacious 
pastoral activity and of the apostolate’. He said that in the celebration 
of the Synod of Rome and in the preparations for the ecumenical council, 
Catholics are showing a spirit which “contains in it the secret of a new 
Springtime and is irresistibly attractive”. Catholic Actionists must share 
this spirit, they must be and appear one: in method, in discipline, in spirit. 
Having quoted from Pope Pius XII on the subject, Pope John continued: 

Such unity is the guarantee of lasting success for the various enter- 
prises. It is constructive, beneficial and useful. Whatever is contrary 
to it—such as purely local enterprises, singularity, stubborn refusal 
to change personal decisions—creates confusion, foments disunity 
and destroys enthusiasm. And it involves loss of precious time in 
negotiation and mediation, time which should have been given 
entirely to helping the apostolate of the hierarchy... . 
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Symbol to the World: Having likened Catholic Actionists to the angels 
of Apocalypse 14:6, the Holy Father continued: 

Our preoccupations as Supreme Pastor of the universal Church are 
yours also; they involve the search for the highest good of souls. 
And, in accordance with Our desires, you are pledged to the strenuous 
task of defending, in the face of all comers, the fundamental principles 
of the Christian social order. You are to protect man, redeemed by 
Jesus Christ, and to turn to good account what constitutes the 
foundation of his dignity, his liberty and his inalienable rights (Oss. 
Rom,, 11-12 Jan., 1960). 


The Christian Family 
On 10 January the Holy Father spoke over the radio for the feast of 
the Holy Family. He said that he was sensible of the joy and suffering 
which families experienced and of the world’s attempts to make inroads 
on family life. He continued: / 
We put before you all, and we repeat it, today’s liturgy’s invitation 
to look with strong hope to the example of the Holy Family, where 
Jesus made domestic life sacred by his ineffable virtue. The secret 
of true peace, of mutual and lasting accord, of children’s obedience, 
of the growth of good manners lies in the continued and generous 
imitation of the gentleness, the modesty and the humility of the 
family of Nazareth. For there is Jesus, eternal Wisdom of the Father, 
together with Mary, his most pure Mother, and Joseph, who represents 
the Heavenly Father (Oss. Rom., 11-12 Jan., 1960). 


Christian Dynamism 

In the course of a written message (dated | January) sent to the people 
of Nicaragua for the closing of the general mission in the diocese of 
Managua and the consecration of the republic to the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, the Holy Father said: 

Religion is not like a family inheritance, the mere possession of 
which enables one to reap its fruits. It should dominate a man’s whole 
life and animate his activity with continuous supernatural impulses. It 
is the essential compelling characteristic of charity, the life-principle 
of the other virtues, that it cannot rest satisfied with any given 
situation as with something already achieved and perfected. No 
measure of justice will suffice in its eyes, as long as the kingdom of 
God has not been completely built. Let each of you learn to regard 
the fulfilment of the duties of justice and charity, especially in the 
social field, and in accordance with the Church’s doctrines, as the 
greatest contribution to apologetics or the preaching of the Gospel. 

You have meditated profoundly on the inner meaning of a Christian 
life lived to the full. Go forward with determination! The programme 
of the Sermon on the Mount is the seed of perennial youth, capable 
of lighting the upward path of people bent on renewal (Oss. Rom., 
14 Jan., 1960). 
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The Church and Secular Cultures 

Last January a congress of members of Pax Romana was held at Manila. 
The Holy Father sent a message to them, dated 8 December, 1959, in 
the course of which he said that their theme—the social responsibility of 
the Catholic student and intellectual—suggested several reflections to him. 
He continued: 

Little flock, disseminated in the midst of secular cultures (he had 
Asian Pax Romana particularly in mind) which have not yet been 
penetrated by the light of the faith: ‘‘Fear not” (Luke 12:32), be 
proud and glad that Christ has chosen you to be his witnesses, “‘to 
the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). To be worthy of such a vocation, 
let your first concern be for a profoundly Christian life, the acquisition 
of a religious formation in vital contact with your secular culture, 
in conformity with the teaching of the Church. Gain the respect, 
the confidence and even the friendship of your fellows by your 
competence, your moral and professional qualities, your staunch 
Catholic faith, far removed from any breath of false doctrines. 
Work hard, with the means that lie to hand, in order to make known 
to them the gentle message of Christ. Lastly, in view of the rapid 
economic development of your countries, do not omit the study of 
Catholic social doctrine and its diffusion. .. . 

But here is another subject for reflection. Of its nature Catholicism 
is universal, a world-religion. In the course of the ages, beginning in 
the Near East, the Gospel has successfully informed living cultures 
which have been always the bearers of valuable pure elements— 
religious, moral and intellectual—of which it would be a mistake 
to deprive oneself. Today the important task of translating this 
message of truth and love in forms appropriate to the Oriental 
soul falls in part on your shoulders. You should know that We think 
this work of capital importance for the future of Catholicism (Oss. 
Rom., 23 Jan., 1960). 


We regret that a number of addresses delivered at the end of January 
have had to be held over till the next issue. 


Lecture for Priests, Brothers, Nuns 


On the Friday of the Social Study Week organised by the Dublin 
Institute of Catholic Sociology, 62/63 Eccles St., Dublin (details can 
be had on application), Father J. Gremillion, D.S.Sc., Director of 
Collegium Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A., will lecture on The 
Church and the World Community at 3.30 p.m., 24 June, in the Hall, 
Dominican Convent, Eccles St. The Most Rev. D. R. Lamont, 
O.Carm., Bishop of Umtali, Africa, will be in the chair. 


Book Reviews 
ON KNOWING GOD 


Is Theology a Science? By M. D. Chenu, O.P. Faith and Fact Books: 2. 
Burns and Oates, London. 1959. Pp. 128. 7/6. 

Introduction to Saint Thomas Aquinas. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Anton C. Pegis. The Modern Library, New York; Burns and Oates, 
London. Pp. xxx +690. 18/-. 

A SELECTION from St. Thomas’s philosophical writings and a discussion 

on the nature of theology seem very remote from the Sermon on the 

Mount and the practice of its teachings; but there is a connection; and 

if we are capable of appreciating it we ignore it at our peril. Everyone 

who receives the word of God by faith and thinks about it, in however 
rudimentary (or even unorthodox) a fashion, is a theologian; and the 
results of his thinking govern his actions. The science of theology is an 
attempt to control and develop systematically this natural reaction of the 
mind. Father Chenu, in explaining the functions of theology, insists that 
it is not something outside faith, but a growing to maturity from within. 

His account of the sources and methods of theology is a model of 
clarity and balance, in which the artificial contrasts between systematic 
doctrine and the history of salvation, scholasticism and preaching 
theology, speculation and positive research, unhappily so prominent in 
present-day discussion, find no place. 

Theology is more than a science; it is wisdom, because it depends 
ultimately on God’s knowledge of himself. The blessed have no need of 
lexicons and manuscripts and lists of variants; they see God face to face. 
Theology of faith must call on these methods, called positive. It is the 
humiliation of her earthly existence; she asks only that their exponents 
use the tradesman’s entrance. 

The translator, exercising his prerogative, has chosen to be literary 
rather than literal and betrays now and again a lack of sensitivity to the 
overtones of theological language. Nor is it quite fair in a book of this 
nature to skip, even occasionally, difficult phrases and to pick and choose 
the footnotes to be translated. Whether read in French or English, it is an 
essential book for all students of theology. 

Anton Pegis selects from the Summa Theologiae and the Summa contra 
Gentiles passages representing ‘“‘St. Thomas’s mature views of the most 
crucial questions of natural theology, psychology, theory of knowledge, 
and ethics”’. Though the purpose of the editor is to provide an introduction 
to St. Thomas’s philosophical thought, the selections are, in fact, for the 
most part theological in orientation and will serve equally well as an 
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introduction to the true wisdom of St. Thomas. The word “introduction” 
should not be taken too literally; this is a breviary of thomistic thought 
which will never be outgrown. The texts selected cover the following 
subjects: God, creation, man, the end of man, human acts, habits and 
virtues, law, grace. “I have aimed”, writes the editor, “at meeting what 
seemed to me the needs of the college student who is a beginner in St. 
Thomas’’. This speaks well for the college student in the U.S. One would 
like to think that like needs are felt in Ireland. The editor has provided 
a very fine introductory note analysing the thomistic critique of Plato and 
showing that St. Thomas was what modern thomists like to call an 
“existentialist”; which is philosopher’s jargon meaning that he was more 
interested in persons and things than in ideas. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have added a dust-cover to a volume produced 
in the U.S. On it they describe the book as ‘‘The essence of the Summa 
Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles’. One takes for granted that 
this is due to ignorance and not to deliberate intention to deceive, but it 
is a mis-statement of fact and is unworthy of a highly commendable 
publishing venture. 

COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
San Clemente, Rome 


Handing on the Faith: A Manual of Catechetics. By J. A. Jungmann 
Burns and Oates. 35/-. 


One of the greatest phenomena in the Church today is the widespread 
resurgence of interest in the liturgy. Surely it is significant then that from 
the pen of one of the greatest experts in the Church on the history of the 
liturgy should come this manual on catechetics. For not only is there a 
realisation of the need for a greater understanding on the part of the laity 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Church, but there is also a growing 
sense of the need of a reassessment of the means which we use in handing 
on the faith to the pupils in our schools. Father Jungmann is as much at 
home in this field as he is in matters liturgical, for he is Professor of 
Catechetics and Pastoral Science in the University of Innsbruck. 

He begins this work with an excellent historical survey of the catechetical 
experience of the Church, giving an overall view of the gradual develop- 
ment from the catechesis of the early Church, through the Middle Ages 
and on to the Tridentine reforms, culminating in an admirable survey of 
catechetics at the present time. This is followed by chapters on the 
catechist, the qualities he must have, the approach he must make to his 
subject and to his pupils, and how he must be trained. Finally, he discusses 
the principles of catechetical method, first of all in general terms and 
then in detail. In this latter section he has some very apt comments on 
visual aids, catechetical language, and how to adapt Christian Doctrine 
to the children’s intellectual capacity. 

One could not ask for a more comprehensive treatment, especially 
when in every line of the book Father Jungmann closely adheres to his own 
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definition of a catechist as one who not merely imparts “religious instruc- 
tion”, mere theoretical knowledge, but one who gives a sound “religious 
training”, knowledge allied to virtue. Throughout he is very insistent 
on the catechist’s grasp of this double duty of his. He is not only imparting 
a system of knowledge, but more important, a way of life. 

A voluminous bibliography is afforded throughout the book. In fact, 
there is hardly a page on which the author does not give full references 
to books and articles wherein his particular point is discussed. 

Every teacher of religious instruction, religious and lay, should read 
and study this manual. In it, apart from a fund of information, they will 
find a comprehensive and constructive criticism of their own teaching 
methods. 

EDMUND WALL, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


OURGIEAD 


Mary, Mother of Faith. By Josef Weiger. Translated by Ruth Mary 

Bethell. Burns and Oates. 1959. Pp. 259. 21/-. 
Tuis is a book by a parish priest of Wurttemberg in Germany. It comes 
into the world in its English edition heralded by the trumpet of Romano 
Guardini, who writes the introduction and at whose request it was trans- 
lated. It is produced in America in excellent taste and is very reasonably 
priced. It is an unusual type of Mary-book, as far removed from the 
categories of systematic theology as it is from any fact that cannot be 
found in the gospel; but it is as much not the work of a scripture-scholar 
as such as it is not the professional work of a theologian. Indeed, Father 
Weiger has his gentle rub at theology and abstract thinking where he 
speaks of ‘“‘theological concepts like pebbles worn smooth in a river bed 
by a millenium of cerebration’’. He prefers (and who can blame him) the 
immediate concrete impact of the gospel acts. ““There have been thousands 
upon thousands of theologians but only four evangelists’. It is in his 
sensitivity to this impact (a sensitivity not always equally possessed by 
scholarly exegetes) and in the power of his personal reflection that Father 
Weiger touches originality. He is himself obviously a Mary-soul, and St. 
Luke’s characterisation of this psychology applies very truly to him. He 
has pondered much in his heart on what he writes about. His judgments 
are wise, balanced, at times original, always personal. The book has its 
moments of poetry, but it never ceases to be incarnational and down to 
earth. 

The author’s treatment of the Capharnaum incident (Mk. 3:31-35), 
when the mother of Our Lord came with his brethren seeking him and 
when Our Lord referred to the multitude that sat about him as “my 
mother and my brethren” affords us a good example of his approach. 
He takes the scene in all its concrete, human reality. Mary may be the 
Mother of God, she may be immaculately conceived, with a_'perfect 
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harmony in her inner attitude, with what the author so well shows to be a 
queenly freedom; yet she is a creature of limitations and the grace that 
is hers needs to be guarded by God. But “God guards his grace in us by 
means of the humiliations which he lets us suffer”. “God humbles (souls), 
so that they may perceive their weakness and not lose their sense of 
proportion when he bestows graces, particularly when they are perceptible 
ones”. And all that is true not merely of weak souls; it is valid, propor- 
tionately in the case of Mary too. If we substitute limitations for weakness, 
we can see how congruous it was that Mary’s sense of her own limitations 
should be guarded and preserved by what happened when the Child was 
lost and found in the Temple and when Jesus at Capharnaum stretched 
forth his hand over those around him (Mt. 12:49) and said: “Behold my 
mother and my brethren’. 


Then Father Weiger, this time taking his cue from St. Thérése of Lisieux? 
follows another line of interpretation. St. Thérése wrote in a poem that 
Mary was delighted with her Son’s remark because she was glad we were 
all included in the Holy Family. Father Weiger accepts this in the sense 
that Mary had a warm and sensitive appreciation of her Son’s prophetic 
utterances. She had come with his brethren, a very religious-minded and 
law-observing group that centred on St. James the Less. Their motive 
in coming was religious, not one of family pride. Our Lord’s words had, 
as far as they were concerned, not a moral, corrective meaning, but a 
religious, prophetic sense. Our Lord’s mother, in particular, was able to 
form some idea of that Body, whose members are, as St. Augustine said, 
scattered all over the earth. 


But the book has its shadows too. It is not always easy to know what 
Father Weiger is trying to say. There is a Germanic depth in his thought 
which is not always clear; at times one has to read a sentence twice or 
even three times before the thought can be grasped. As a rule it is worth 
the labour and the waiting; and even when the thought is less personal, 
the slow reading which the book demands is the right way to read any 
worthwhile book about the mysteries of faith. It is the measure of the 
worth of this book that one can say that every sentence is savoury. In 
particular, one would like to mention the final chapter of the first part, 
on Mary’s faith. Indeed, it summarises the best of Father Weiger’s message. 
Rightly is his book entitled Mother of Faith. The author’s basic theological 
insight is his appreciation of Mary’s faith. One rises from the reading 
of his book with a more accurate estimate of the old words “‘all heresies 
were brought to nought by thee alone’’. I would not venture to say that 
“this is the most important Mary-book of our generation” as the pub- 
lishers claim it is regarded in Europe; but I am sure that one gains from it 
a share in the author’s sensitive insight into what it was for Mary to have 
faith and a portion of his glowing conviction of her present nearness to 
the believing Church. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
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I Believe. The Personal Structure of Faith. By Jean Mouroux. Translated 

by Michael Turner. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 1959. Pp. 109. 8/6. 
CANON Movurovx’s little book on the personal structure of faith first 
appeared in French just over ten years ago, and was immediately welcomed 
as a happy reaction against what we might term a too exclusively 
“objective” or “objectal’ consideration of faith and belief. By dint of 
insistence on the different objects of faith, material and formal, primary 
and secondary, motive and terminative, one very important point began 
to be relegated to a place in the background. It is this: over and above 
inclining us to believe something faith is also, and indeed primarily, the 
believing of someone, or, if you prefer, the taking of someone at his word. 
And when it is a question of divine supernatural faith, the foundation of 
the whole spiritual and supernatural life, this Someone is God. This is 
the idea so succinctly expressed in the text of St. Thomas (II-II, 11, 1) 
which Canon Mouroux takes as his starting-point. As soon as we say that 
(that faith is the taking of God at his word) we thereby express the personal 
structure of our belief. Faith does indeed set up a personal relationship 
between the soul and God speaking: it is the soul’s listening and accepting. 
However, we must never lose sight of the fact that God speaks (better, has 
spoken) to men in human language, using human formulae and human 
concepts. To try to break away from that is to enter the order of the 
unreal, and run the risk of identifying faith with some kind of religious 
sense or sentiment. But the language used and the formulae in which the 
truths of our faith are couched are God-given and God-guaranteed. They 
are used by God to express himself truly and objectively, however in- 
adequately. And for this reason and the further one that no one can 
believe unless something be proposed to him for acceptance (cf. Rom. 
10:14-15) I must call attention to a quite erroneous passage in this other- 
wise very satisfying exposé. On p. 73-74 Canon Mouroux suggests that an 
unbeliever seeking, some way or other, the truth, may move towards faith 
(and indeed believe initially; that would seem to be the mind of the author) 
in passing through formulae “‘pitifully inadequate, or even glaringly false’’. 
If by that is meant nothing more than that an unbeliever may pass from 
unbelief to belief then that could have been said clearly; if, however, it 
is meant that the unbeliever somehow believes in spite of inadequate or 
even false formulae then that itself is completely false. With this one 
restriction I can recommend the book warmly. 


C. WILLIAMS, O.P. 
Fribourg University, Switzerland 


Back to Jesus. Christian Morality and Modern Life. By Jacques Leclercq. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. 1959. Pp. 214. 21/-. 

WHEN I first took this book—Back to Jesus—into my hands I thought it 

was a collection of Negro Spirituals, or at least some kind of revivalist 

manual. But then the sub-title cauzat my eye: Christian Morality and 
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Modern Life, and immediately my interest was aroused. All moral questions 
are of interest to me, especially the question of the moral instruction of 
non-theologians and lay-folk. And besides I am well aware of Professor 
Leclercq’s keen interest in the burning problems of modern man, and of his 
contention that only today have we at last begun to realise what moral 
theology is! It is a well-known fact that in the domain of moral theology 
(and instruction therein as given to non-theologians, lay-people and 
religious) there are today two main tendencies which are not at all 
mutually exclusive but rather mutually complementary. The first is this: 
it seems to be taken for granted that, since we are allowing non-theologians 
access to theological instruction, then they should have access to the 
moral manuals as used in theological seminaries and colleges. Thus we 
have works by theologians like Priimmer and Jone done into English. The 
idea is that the layman should be in a position to judge for himself what is 
sinful or not, what is mortally and what is venially sinful—and all this 
with a view to showing him how far he can go before serious sin is com- 
mitted! That directors and physicians of souls (priests charged with the 
care of souls with what in Latin is so beautifully called the cura animarum) 
should have accurate and even scientific knowledge of the various diseases 
of the soul and mind of man is altogether in order—so that they may be 
able to help the sick soul back to spiritual health and vigour again. But 
that all and sundry should have such knowledge is another matter entirely. 
We all know what harm can be done by placing a medical manual, in 
which are described various sicknesses and diseases, in the hands of 
ordinary folk! Similar damage can be done to an unsuspecting but in- 
quisitive soul by the perusal of such moral manuals. A certain morbid 
state may well be engendered, a state in which all effort and idealism is 
stifled. And when that happens in the sphere of life and organic growth 
then all is lost. The second tendency is this: amongst many non-Catholic 
theologians and amongst some Catholic writers too there is a pronounced 
inclination to break away from the notion of nature, human nature, and 
natural law; an inclination to deny the existence and reality of any universal 
law binding all men, in all places and in all times equally. No, it is main- 
tained, there is no such law; the ultimate rule of morality and of good 
living is not a fictitious sort of human nature, or natural law or right 
reason informed and conditioned by that nature and law; rather is it the 
person, the individual human person, in his concrete situation, who 
decides for himself, and for himself alone, what is here and now good or 
bad. In its extreme form this tendency is called “‘situation ethics’, and in 
that form it has been condemned more than once by the Holy See. In a 
somewhat mitigated form (not condemned) it is given a name like 
“existential ethics’, or ‘‘personalist ethics’, or some such thing. 

Now, in this book by Professor Leclercq these two tendencies are un- 
mistakeably present. The whole book reeks of them. And that is why I 
think this book should never have been translated and thus offered as an 
essay on Christian morality to English-speaking Catholics. In case, 
however, anyone might think that this judgment is all an exaggeration 
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here are a few global statements made by the author, taken more or less 
at random. They give a good idea of the “mind” of the author. He 
proclaims categorically that the standpoint proper to moral theology “‘is 
the examination of what one is permitted to do without sin” (p. 16) 
and that standpoint he had already unhesitatingly declared to be that “‘the 
pursuit of perfection is a laudable, but not an obligatory, aim’’ (p. 15). 
It would go much beyond the limits of a simple book-review to show that 
such a statement is utterly false and misleading. Suffice it to say that all 
men without exception are called by God to share in His life and to grow 
and develop into glory, that is, into life eternal. The obligation of living in 
keeping with this new divine dignity of theirs is placed upon them. And 
then you have the word of Our Lord concerning al/ His followers: “TI 
have come that they may have life and have it more abundantly” (John 
10:10). The author does indeed tell us for our edification: ‘‘moralists all 
agree that we are under an obligation not to fall into sin’! (p. 15). That 
is very considerate of them. In our catechisms we learned that it is never 
right to tell a lie, for a lie is always sinful and bad in itself. So were we all 
brought up, with the notion that there is a universal obligation to avoid 
telling lies, binding us at all times and in all circumstances. Listen to what 
Professor Leclercq has to say about this obligation: “I accept the precept: 
“Thou shalt not lie’, and then, when somebody asks me to tell them 
something which I have a duty not to reveal, all theologians agree that I 
can, in case of necessity, answer the contrary to the truth and that this 
does not constitute a lie. . .”’ (p. 68). Commentary is really superfluous. 
But still let it be said loud and high: all theologians say no such thing. 
And as if that were not enough we are told about theologians who 
“‘sometimes, in certain cases, build up from logic an edifice of such daring 
construction that those who are not initiated into the needs of moral 
dialectics are inclined to fight shy of it” (p. 68). And all this is written for 
non-theologians, who have no possibility of judging critically for them- 
selves, and are morally obliged to take the professor’s or expert’s word 
for it. 


One could go on endlessly giving examples of inexactness and looseness 
of thought and expression, and even of error. But that would serve no 
useful purpose. However, in order to get things in their proper perspective 
the following incident in the recent history of moral theology may be of 
interest. In 1949 Professor Leclercq published a study on the teaching of 
moral theology. The work received very severe criticism from theologians 
in French Canada. Then, at a theological congress held at La Sarte, 
Belgium, in 1952 or 1953, Professor Leclercq explained away this criticism 
by proclaiming that the Canadians, having no sense of history and 

_progress, just did not advance with the times and were consequently all 
out of date, and morally old-fashioned! (cfr. Morale Chrétienne et Requétes 
Contemporaines, Paris, 1954, p. 18). However, that is not the end of the 
episode: on February 2nd, 1956 the Vatican daily, Osservatore Romano, 
carried a long article on the above-mentioned book by Professor Leclercq. 
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The article had many reservations to make, and amongst other things it 
made known that the Holy See had ordered the book and all translations 
of it to be withdrawn from circulation. Such an occurrence is not designed 
to raise one’s confidence in the author’s guidance in matters pertaining 
to Christian morality and the teaching of Christian moral theology to 
the laity. To sum up: the book is seriously defective and not at all suitable 
for lay-people. It is superficial and at times even flippant. It is, however, 
well and competently translated and finely produced—which is like putting 
a crown of gold on a decaying tooth. 


Fribourg University, Switzerland C. WILLIAMS, O.P. 


i) BESCOURCH 


The Church and the Nations. Edited by Adrian Hastings. Sheed and Ward 
London. Pp. 238. 21/-. 

THIS book does a service to contemporary Catholicism by putting right 
into the centre of our attention the fact that the Church is—and will 
remain in the foreseeable future—a minority body on this earth. As 
European Christians we have long suffered from the majority complex 
that dates from the Middle Ages and the age of absolute monarchy. 
Even when all the evidence told us that the majority position had been 
lost, we hankered after it as if it were the normal and predestined state of 
things. 

More especially, we Irish Catholics are taking a long time to wake up 
to the fact that we are a minority, not only in the world community to 
which we belong, but in that particular small part of it—the British Isles— 
in which we live and work. It is high time we realised that we indulge in 
escapism and irresponsibility if we live and profess our Catholicism as if 
the concepts, prejudices and standards current in this green island we 
inhabit were normal for the world we live in or of significance for our 
contemporaries. Only if we speak a contemporary language and give 
answers to the questions of the wider society we belong to, are we fulfilling 
our duty of bearing witness to Christ. Anything else is teatime chatter 
with the curtains drawn. 

This book brings together fourteen accounts of the Catholic Church as 
a minority group in society. The countries range from the Congo and 
Brazil to Holland and Norway and the voices come to us from each region 
rough-hewn or fine-polished—for the styles of presentation differ with the 
person and the country—but always with authenticity and with underlying 
or overt passion. The collection is a fine lesson in the universality of the 
Church and a useful warning against too easy generalisations on “the 
Catholic position” in regard to this or that human problem. I would 
recommend especially the essays from Japan, England, Norway and India. 
Not only are they adequate and intelligent—they amount to spiritual 
reading. 

If we would understand it rightly, the anti-religious totalitarianism of 
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European Communist countries has done us a real service by destroying 
in an unambiguous way that false picture of the Church as normative 
and majoritarian. The official opposition to the Church in those countries 
is merely an honest and open avowal of society’s constant practical 
rejection of Christ’s message, a formalising of that rejection. For in many 
societies and countries under varying political regimes, it has been 
materially advantageous or socially convenient or simply the easiest 
course to subscribe outwardly to the forms of religious belief. If, however, 
we believe that the Kingdom of God is not “the easiest course” but the 
acceptance of Christ’s message by human hearts, then we know that even 
in those so-called Christian societies it has been the few and not the many 
who have belonged as worthy members to the Kingdom. 


DESMOND FENNELL 
Dundrum, Dublin 


Irish Catholic Directory 1960. James Duffy and Co., Dublin. Pp. 830. 
Wes 

ONE welcomes the improvements that have been made in the 1960 
Directory. The cover, the general appearance and layout, the accessibility 
of the matter have all been improved. One has only to place it beside the 
Annuario Pontificio for 1960, however, to see how unattractive a volume 
it still is. For all that the Annuario Pontificio has nearly three times as 
many pages as has the Irish Directory, its layout is much more immediately 
obvious—the thumb-nail indices are a great help—and its pages look 
clean and elegant. And our Directory is still very cramped on many 
pages. This is especially true of some of the pages devoted to the regular 
clergy. 

The editor has done his work well. The diary of events of 1959 is 
interesting and the diary of events for 1960 is very useful. (The latter is a 
new addition, and I am sure it will grow). Another useful addition is a 
list of the Irish centres in Britain; the lists of priests ordained last year 
has been improved. Where I feel the editor should be given a freer hand 
and should be more assertive is in the matter of the uniformity of statistics. 
Some orders give names of lay-brothers, others do not. Some give their 
number in each comm nity, some give no information whatever. Some 
orders give information about confraternities, others do not. Some give 
the order’s initials, others do not. And could not each or er be required 
to append a summary of the figures for Ireland, or for the provinces as 
each diocese is required to do? One gets the impression (unjustifiably, I 
am sure) that the orders used to be invited to send whatever statistics seem 
relevant to them and that this has never been changed. I suggest that a 
very carefully prepared questionnaire ought to be sent out to orders and 
dioceses, indicating in detail the points on which information is required. 


St. Saviour’s, Dublin AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P, 


MORALS FOR LAY PEOPLE 26/- 

Silvester Birngruber makes an exhaustive study of the layman, 
his position in the community, his obligations with respect to propecty, 
the correct attitude towards marriage and questions of chastity, etc. 
In effect his book is the most up to date compendium of Catholic 
morals, and though written mainly for the laity it is recommended to 
spiritual directors and professors of seminaries. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 9/6 
Gustave Thils. “Rarely does a book appear that must be read. 
Christian Attitudes . . . is such a book.” Doctrine and Life. 
OUR LABY THE VIRGIN 16/- 
Federico Suarez. ‘Profound .and_ satisfying. . . . Definitely 


recommended.”—Doctrine and Life. “ A Marian masterpiece.”—Irish 
Catholic. “A book that deserves to be read by every intelligent lay 
Catholic.’—Irish Independent. 


PARABLES OF THE GOSPEL 13/6 
St. Gregory the Great. A classic of spiritual literature, now 
available for the first time in English. 
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